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FOREWORD 


E REGARD it as a matter of peculiar 

appropriateness that in the Bicentenary 
Year of the great Revival of the Renewed 
Brethren’s Church, August 13th, 1727, a volume 
dealing with the history of one of our oldest Mora- 
vian Congregations should be published. 

The writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes declared 
that **To everything there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven.” There is a 
time to forget and a time to remember. This 
Bicentenary Year sends out a clarion call to 
remember. As a general rule, it is not wise to 
dwell too long upon the past. Possibly we have 
devoted a disproportionate amount of time in 
doting and dozing over past history, and have 
been over-proud of what others have accomplished 
in by-gone days. Nevertheless we have right and 
reason to insist that the Moravian Church in 
America has a history, rooting itself in the 
eighteenth century, of which we may under God 
be justly proud. It would be ungrateful and dis- 
loyal to forget our deep indebtedness to the labors 
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and sacrifices of those who toiled before us and 
for us in the founding and establishment of con- 
gregations of believers in and servants of the 
Lord Christ in the early days of our Nation's 
existence. 

The history of beginnings is always interesting. 
“THE Story OF THE MorAVIAN CONGREGATION 
AT York, PENNA.,” is an outstanding instance 
of this truth. The chronicles set forth in the twelve 
chapters of this volume bear ample testimony to 
the “labor of love, the work of faith and the 
patience of hope” of our spiritual forefathers, in 
one of the fertile and fruitful fields of Moravian 
tillage. This volume, the result of conscientious 
and painstaking research, will occupy a well- 
merited place among the all-too-few histories of 
our older Moravian congregations, dating back 
to the crucial times of the founding of the United 
States of America up to the present day and 
generation. 

We venture the hope that the years of study, 
research and labor in presenting ““THE STory OF 
THE MoraAviIAN CONGREATION AT YORK, 
Penna.,” will meet with a cordial and richly- 
deserved reception among the membership and 
friends of the Congregation at York, Pa., as well 
as among Moravians at large. 
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FOREWORD 


It has been a privilege and a pleasure to have 
had the opportunity of an advance review of the 
following history of a Moravian Congregation in 
a most eventful period of national and ecclesiasti- 
cal life. The thankful recognition of the Moravian _ 
Church in America is due the author of it, the 
Rev. 8. C. Arsricut, M. A., Pastor of the 
Congregation at York, Pa. i 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 
June 17th, 1927. : 


° 4 


President of the Provincial Elders 

Conference of the Northern Pro- 

vince of the Moravian Church in 
America. 
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PREFACE 


| guano have been frequently made 
regarding the value of the almost 
unknown records hidden in the Archives of 
the First Moravian Church, York, Pa. The 
opinion was further expressed that it would be 
a source of greatest satisfaction to many if 
there existed a transcription in the English 
language of these old German Diaries, and 
records of the congregation. 

The present pastor of this parish has sought 
to gratify this longing, and to present for the 
consideration of the members and friends of 
this congregation a readable story of the more 
important events in its history for the past 175 
years. It has also been his desire to show how 
efficiently this small group of christians has 
served its generation, its church, its community. 
and its nation. 

A translation, even in curtailed form, has 
not been considered, since such a task would 
have been beyond the linguistic ability and 
time of the writer. Should such an attempt 
have been made, the result would have been too 
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voluminous, too personal and too tedious for 
interest. 

A colation of family data was not desired, 
since this task has been ably accomplished by 
the York County Historical Society, through 
its untiring Custodian and Historian, George 
R. Prowell. These records are at the service of 
all interested genealogists for reference, at the 
Museum of the Historical Society i in the York 
County Court House. 

To have published a strict record of life 
within the congregation itself would have 
meant to limit the sphere of service, which 
“The Story of the Moravian Congregation at 
York, Penna.’ could have rendered. The 
denominational motive would have prejudiced 
its usefulness, even though the fraternal char- 
acter of the Moravian ministries is so widely 
recognized. 

The writer has sought to interest those who 
know little of the world-wide achievements of 
the Brethren’s Church in the part they played 
in the pioneer life of America; in their Colonial 
activities in the days when York was the Capi- 
tal of the United States; as well as in the deep 
spirit of sacrificial loyalty and christian love 
which actuated their local relationships. A 
part of his purpose has also been to commemo- 
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rate by this means, the celebration of the 175th 
anniversary of the organization of this congre- 
gation; and the Bi-Centenial of the Spiritual 
Awakening of the Renewed Moravian Church, 
which has played so important a part in the 
development of World-wide Missions. 

There has also been a desire on the part of 
the author to combine inspiration with instruc- 
tion that the pages of future history of the 
Brethren’s Church, and of this congregation 
may be unfolded in the hearts of a far wider 
constituency than the church has been able, 
heretofore, to reach; and to exalt in lives of 
others the sacred Gospel of our Lord and 
Savior as it was in the lives of those who have 
gone before. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made for refer- 
‘ences to the following volumes: “History of the 
Unitas Fratrum” and ‘“‘The Life and Times of 
Zeisberger,” by the Rt. Rev. Edmund de 
Schweinitz, D. D.; “History of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania” by the Rt. Rev. J. Mortimer 
Levering; ‘History of the Moravian Church,” 
by the Rt. Rev. J. Taylor Hamilton, D. D.; 
“Our Church’s Story,” by the Rev. A. H. 
Mumford; “History of the Moravian Mis- 
sions,” and ‘“‘History of the Moravian Church” 
by the Rev. J. E. Hutton, M. A.; “History of 
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York County,” by George R. Prowell, and the 
diaries and records of the pastors of the First 
Moravian Church, York, Pa., since 1744. 

Special indebtedness is acknowledged to the 
Rev. E. 5. Hagen, D. D., a former pastor of 
this congregation, and at the present time, 
President of the Provincial Elders Conference 
of the Northern Province of the Moravian 
Church in America, for his painstaking review 
of the manuscripts of this story, and for his 
complimentary ‘‘Foreword.” Appreciation is 
also extended to George R. Prowell, of the York 
County Historical Society, for his review of 
this story, and for his voluntary introduction 
to the same. 

Grateful recognition is hereby given to all, 
who have by their advanced subscriptions made 
this history possible; and to any others who 
have in any way aided the writer in its publi- 
cation. We trust that this simple story will be 
of value to all who may read it; and that 
it may be a very definite source of blessing to 
the Congregation of the First Moravian 
Church, York, Pa., to whom it is affectionately 
dedicated. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE zealous and earnest research work 

performed by the author of this vol- 
ume deserves words of the highest commen- 
dation. He has translated from German 
script the diary kept by the different pastors 
of the First Moravian Church at York, from_. 
the date of the early missionary work and 
the origin of the congregation down to the 
present time. The story is written in a 
pleasing style and furnishes a vast fund of 
useful information relating to the Moravians 
who were among the early settlers of York 
County. 

Every page of the manuscript has received 
my careful persual and am justified in saying 
that the data is accurate in every detail. 
These diaries have never been completely 
translated before. The author has collected 
the facts and woven them into a story both 
interesting and instructive. The book is a 
valuable contribution not only to local 
history but to the Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania. 
YORK, PA. pom 
July 23rd, 1927. 
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THE STORY OF THE MORAVIAN 
CONGREGATION AT YORK 


Cuapter I 
THE MORAVIANS 


NAME 


NE of the parodies of history is that a 
“nickname” should have fastened 
itself inescapably to the oldest of 

Protestant Evangelical churches in existence. 
The very first name by which the follow- 
ers of Hus, the Bohemian reformer were 
known was a “‘nick-name.’’ They were called 
‘*Picards,”’ a Bohemian name for an order of 
French protestants called *‘Beghards,” who 
stood in opposition to the practices of the 
church as early as the thirteenth century. They 
were generally considered “heretics.” This 
name clung to the Bohemian Brethren long 
after they had chosen for themselves the name 
of ““Jednota Bratska,”’ or ‘‘Union of the Breth- 
ren.”’ This name translated into Latin, “*Unitas 
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Fratrum,” became the official title of this 
ancient Bohemian Protestant Church. It might 
well have been called the Bohemian Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Subsequently when the members of the 
Ancient Unitas Fratrum, who had been driven 
from Bohemia to Poland, and thence to Mora- 
via, had finally found a refuge in Germany 
on the estate of Count Lewis Nicholas von 
Zinzendorf, at Herrnhut, they came to be 
called “‘Moravians,”’ from the country whence 
they had migrated. The name clung to them 
since their renewal of the ancient evangelical 
brotherhood, although in Germany the church 
is called ‘““The Bruederkirche.” Efforts have 
been made from time to time to change the 
name “‘Moravian”’ to some more popular title, 
but it is not likely that any other name will 
ever gain approval. The missionary, evangelis- 
tic and educational ideals of the church have 
given the name “‘Moravian” a regard among 
evangelical churches, which no other name 
can substitute. If the name ‘‘Moravian’”’ is 
less known than it should be, it remains for 
present and future generations to inscribe its 
most cherished traditions on the scroll of 
universal thought, and to clothe it with an 
unprecedented recognition. 
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The Unitas Fratrum owes its existence 
directly to the teachings of John Hus, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Prague, and pastor 
of the Bethlehem Chapel at Prague. The 
Czechs and Slavs were always a religious and 
simple hearted people. From the introduction 
of christianity into Bohemia and Moravia as 
early as the middle of the ninth century when 
Cyril and Methodius brought the gospel to 
the Czechs, they adhered zealously and loyally 
to the teachings and discipline of the Church 
of Rome. About the middle of the fourteenth 
century under the wise dominion of Charles 
the First, of Bohemia, the country rose to a 
position of leadership in the political and 
religious affairs of Europe. The University of 
Prague founded in 1348, became the educa- 
tional hub of the continent. Under the preach- 
ing of such men as Conrad of Waldhausen 
and Milic of Kremsier, in Moravia, a desire for 
religious reform was aroused. The sermons 
and teachings of John Wyclif in England 
occasioned especial inspiration to Hus for the 
kindling of reform propaganda in Bohemia. 
The reform movement in France under Peter 
Waldo gave added impetus to the Bohemian 
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Reformation and the development of the 
Unitas Fratrum. ° 

Hus, himself, was a peasant, and he was 
immediately concerned about the intellectual 
uplift of the common people. He wanted all 
men to know the truth from the Bible itself, 
that the truth might make them free. He stood 
in open opposition to an autocratic and infal- 
lible priesthood, and declared himself firmly 
against the sale of indulgences in all forms. He 
_ was a Utraquist, claiming the privilege of the 
sacramental cup for all believers. He urged 
universal participation in worship, and com- 
posed hymns and tunes for use by the entire 
congregation. In order to popularize congrega- 
tional singing, he would compose words of 
spiritual inspiration, which he would set to 
popular folk songs. It is little wonder that he 
became the idol of the people, and in his 
martyrdom at the stake, at Constance, July 6, 
1415, did more i) epee his teachings 
than he could have done by a prolonged 
career. The reformation begun by Hus, 
was carried on by his followers, even at the 
point of the sword. The Hussite War which 
resulted, and continued for twenty years, 
was not a combat of churches, it was a move- 
ment for religious tolerant ‘ageee the church. 
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The final triumph of the papacy did not mean 
that the courage of the Bohemian patriots, 
under the fearless leadership, first of Ziska, 
and then of the Hussite priest Prokop, was 
~spent in vain. It was really a victorious defeat, 
for it resulted ultimately in the firm establish- 
ment of Protestantism in Europe. 

The patriots, undaunted, secured the elec- 
tion of George Podiebrad as King of Bohemia, 
and incidentally the first protestant king of 
Europe. The Arch-Bishop of Rome in Prague 
at this time was Rockycana, a Utraquist, who, 
while weak and selfish, was in sympathy with 
the reform movement, and tolerant. The real 
leaders of the people during that period were 
Gregory, the young and talented nephew of 
Rockycana, and Peter Chelcicky a devout and 
aggressive lay preacher. An earnest group of 
students and peasants followed their teach- 
ings, and resolved themselves into a commu- 
nity of brethren. They appealed to King 
George for an asylum where they might be 
permitted to pursue their religious convictions 
without political interference. 


ORGANIZATION 


In the heart of the Barony of Senftenberg, 
an estate of King George, located in the Chlum 
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Mts., near the eastern boundary of Bohemia, 
about 100 miles from Prague, nestled the 
little village of Lititz. Here, at Kunwalde, in 
the mountains of the same name, the breth- 
ren, {as they called themselves, were per- 
mitted to settle, and glorify God, according 
to their own beliefs, unhindered. They 
were welcomed by Michael Bradacius, the 
priest of Senftenberg, who soon cast in his lot 
with them, and became one of their leaders. 
Soon after their arrival at Kunwald, they 
designated twenty-eight of their number, 
who were to serve as Elders, three of the num- 
ber being priests. Later the number of Elders 
was increased to thirty-five. They determined 
among themselves to be governed by no other 
law than the Law of Christ. Their motive 

\ was not absolute separatism, but to form 
\within the Church of Rome a true apostolic 
church, 

Their confidence in the priests of Rome 
had been bitterly shaken, so they desired 
their own ordained ministry. This was settled 
by the lot. Accordingly, Matthias, Thomas 
and Elias of Kunwald, were ordained by an 
old Waldensian priest. At the Synod of Lhota, 
an episcopacy was deemed essential, since 
they really insisted on a ministry that would 
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conform in all respects to the usages of the 
Catholic Church. Michael Bradacius, the old 
Waldensian priest, and a Roman priest, who 
had been consorting with the Brethren, were 
appointed to receive episcopal ordination. 
They were consecrated by Bishop Stephen, 
and another Moravian Waldensian bishop, 
whose name is unknown. When the Brethren 
sought episcopal consecration from the Wal- 
densees they were certain of the validity of 
these orders, for they had no thought of com- 
ing into conflict with Rome on the question 
of a valid episcopacy. 

On their return to Bohemia, Matthias was 
ordained a bishop by Bradacius and his two 
episcopal associates. Matthias became the sole 
bishop of the church through the death of the 
Waldensian, the return of the second bishop 
to the papacy, and the relinquishment of his 
orders by Bradacius. As early as 1424, when 
the persecutions of the Waldensians in France 
became bitter, they began migrations to 
Bohemia in the hope of securing both an 
asylum and a recognized relationship with the 
Hussites. By the year 1480 a union of the Wal- 
densians and Brethren was fully recognized. 
Among the Waldensians who had found a 
refuge in Bohemia were the Nitschmanns. 
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GROWTH OF THE BRETHREN 


Rumors of disloyalty to King George occa- 
sioned a temporary persecution of the Breth- 
ren, but upon careful investigation, he found 
them patriotic, loyal, industrious and devout. 
These characteristics appealed readily to the 
Bohemian people, and the Unitas Fratrum 
began to enjoy what became known as “The 
Golden Age” of the church. Nobility and 
peasants found common cause as brethren 
within the Unity. There was a continuous 
opposition to Rome, but in spite of occasional 
outbursts of persecution, the church grew, 
and the Word of God prevailed mightily in 
the hands of the people. When Luther, in 
1517 posted his ninety-five theses on the door 
of the church at Wittenberg, the Unitas) 
Fratrum numbered more than 200,000 souls. | 

At the same time the German reformation — 
under the scholarly teaching of such contem- 
poraries of Luther as Erasmus, Calvin and 
Zwingli spread widely. Bishop Luke and other 
leaders on the Unitas Fratrum sought to effect 
a Protestant Unity, but while all the reform- 
ers regarded the Brethren with gracious 
approval, the spirit of all was that to which 
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Martin Luther gave expression: ‘‘Do you labor 
for Christ in your way, according to your 
circumstances, and we will labor according 
to ours.” 

While the reformation was gaining ground 
in Germany, Holland, Switzerland and Eng- 
land, a counter reformation had begun in 
Austria. This meant the ultimate banish- 
ment of the Brethren from Bohemia. They 
settled in Poland and later migrated to Mora- 
via. The Peace of Westphalia (1648) that gave | 
religious liberty to the German Protestants | 
was denied the Unitas Fratrum by papal 
Austria. 


WANING GLORY 


The history of the Unitas Fratrum in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is a thrilling 
record of glorious faith, super-human heroism, 
and devilish atrocities. Every page of the 
record is stained with the blood of the martyrs 
and the sacrifice of the saints. The conflagra- 
tion of bigotry and terror could not last long. 
Even religion could not definitely serve as a 
cloak for blood-thirsty intolerance. The light 
of a new day was to dawn from the smoulder- 
ing embers of a charred, but not consumed 
faith. 
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Just 100 years were to intervene between 
‘The Day of Blood” in Prague, June 21, 1621, 
that marked the death knell of the Ancient 
Unity, and ‘‘The Day of Hope,” June 17, 
1722, when the Moravian refugees laid the 
foundations for the Renewal of the Ancient 
Unitas Fratrum in the felling of the first tree 
at Herrnhut. 

The individual, whose life and works were 
destined to unite the Ancient Unity with 
the Renewed Unitas Fratrum was John 
Amos Comenius, the “Father of Modern/ 
Education.” The imprint of his influence was 
felt not only in Bohemia, but in Poland, Ger- 
many, England and even America, where he, 
was called to become the first Headmaster of, 
Harvard University. Comenius had personally \ 
passed through great trials for his faith, and | 
he knew that his beloved Unity could not long | 
survive the bitter persecutions of Rome. He 
saw one hope for the prolonging of the death 
struggle of his church, and perhaps for its 
ultimate resuscitation; and that was in the 
continuance of the episcopal succession of the 
Unity. He secured the election and consecra- 
tion of two bishops at the Synod of Milenczyn, 
in 1662; the one his son-in-law, Peter Jablon- 
ski, and the other Nicholas Gertig. In the 
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year 1699 Peter Jablonski consecrated his own 
son Daniel to the episcopacy, and it was he, 
who in 1735 at Berlin, consecrated David 
Nitschmann as the first bishop of the Renewed 
Unitas Fratrum. 

|] The Moravian church is today the oldest 
surviving Protestant church in christendom 

} because one man, Bishop John Amos Come- 
nius held true, through all the years of his life, 
to the faith of his fathers; and even though he 
saw it to be a wilting flower, he spread the 
fragrance of its former glory into all the world, 
and realized the answer to his life-long prayer 
that God would preserve a ‘‘Hidden Seed,” 
which would take root and spring to life. 


‘“THE HIDDEN SEED” 


While evangelizing in Moravia about the 
year 1720, the labors of a devout “bush 
preacher,” Christian David, brought him 
into personal contact with a number of fami- 
lies, who claimed descent from members of the 
ancient Unitas Fratrum. They were protes- 
tants in a catholic land, enduring great hard- 
ships as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, and 
they wanted to find for themselves and fami- 
lies a religious refuge. He spoke about these 
Moravian protestants to some of his pietistic 
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friends in Germany, and through Pastor Rothe 
of Berthelsdorf was eventually introduced to 
Count Zinzendorf, who became greatly inter- 
ested in the story of Christian David. Zinzen- 
dorf made no promises, but on the strength of 
this conference, Christian David returned 
to Moravia, and urged the Neissers and 
Jaeschkes to go to Saxony, since they had 
nothing to lose in Moravia, and everything 
to gain by the change. They decided to take 
the risk, and arrived at Berthelsdorf during 
the absence of the Count. Later on that same 
year when he returned to his estates, he gave 
the refugees a warm welcome. The following 
year five young men, from Kunwald in Bohe- 
mia, all adherents of the Ancient Unity, 
came to cast in their lot at Herrnhut, with 
the Neissers and Jaeschkes. Among them were 
the three Nitschmanns, David, the weaver; 
David, the carpenter, whom Daniel Jablonski 
later consecrated as the first bishop of the 
Renewed Unitas Fratrum; David, the martyr, 
John Toeltschig, and Melchoir Zeisberger. 
Among the third group of emigrants from 
Moravia, all of whom had been “Brethren,” 
were the Webers, Byers, Fischers, Hickels and 
Quits. Not only did relatives of the first 
settlers continue to come to Herrnhut, but 
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Schwenkfelders, Ana-Baptists and others 
found an asylum with the “*Moravians.” 


AUG. 13, 1727 


No limited estate, such as that at Herrnhut, 
near Berthelsdorf, could long retain a group of 
such spirit-filled men and women, as were the 
Moravians. The fact that there were others 
of divergent beliefs, and even fanatics settling 
among them, did not deter them from their 
original purpose in migrating to Saxony. The 
conflicting tendencies of the community, 
together with the hope of Zinzendorf that the 
emigrants cast in their lot with the State 
Church of Germany, did not lessen the long- 
ing of the Moravian settlers to perpetuate the 
traditions and even the discipline of the 
ancient Unity. Gradually under the wise and 
paternal oversight of the good Count, a dis- 
tinct church polity, with a Brotherly Agree- 
ment, not unlike the Ratio Discipline of the 
Unitas Fratrum was developed. Circumstances 
combined, or it had better be said that 
the divine will was being fulfilled, for the 
Brethren to become a aii world force for 
righteousness. 

The first circumstance was the determina- 
tion of Count Zinzendorf himself to identify 
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himself with the Brethren. Directly after the 
Moravians had. signed the Brotherly Agree- 
ment, Zinzendorf discovered in the public 
library at Zitau, the manuscript of Comenius’ 
Latin translation of the Ratio Discipline of 
the Ancient Unitas Fratrum. It was so similar 
to his own rules of discipline that he was 
definitely persuaded that this movement was 
of God. 

The second circumstance to convict Zin- 
zendorf of the divine interposition was the 
peculiar outpouring of the Holy Spirit mani- 
fested on the thirteenth of August, 1727. 
Pastor Rothe invited the Moravians to the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper at Berthels- 
dorf, and it was at this service that the peace 
of God took possession of them, and inspired 
them with an unction not unlike that which 
characterized Pentecost. This occasion marked 
the practical renewal of the Unitas Fratrum. 


HERRNHUT 


Herrnhut was truly a “city set upon a hill, 
whose light could not be hid.” The name was 
given by the land agent of Zinzendorf, Mr. 
Heitz, who when he climbed the Hutberg, 
(The Watch Mountain) to find a location for 
the Brethren to settle, he decided that this was 
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the place; and he called it Herrnhut, ‘*The 
Lord’s Watch.” 

Herrnhut was different from any other 
baronial village in Europe, since it was per- 
mitted to have its own government. The town 
was not to be a political community, so much 
as a religious economy, and like the ancient 
Unity, subject to no law save the “Law of 
Christ.”” Twelve Elders or Counsellors were 
elected by all the men of Herrnhut for the 
enforcement of the Brotherly Agreement, 
and other local regulations. 

The basis of the economy organization was 
“The Choir System,” which separated into 
ten groups the various ages and conditions 
of members of the community. The idea was 
maintained not only for the regulation of the 
community life, but characterized the method 
of placement for the bodies of the dead on 
the ‘“‘Gottes Acre,” the married people were 
not even buried by the side of each other, but 
in separate sections designated for the married 
men and married women. 

The economy of Herrnhut was strictly 
communistic. As in the apostolic days, “all 
that believed were together, and had all things 
common.” (Acts 2:44.) The tradesmen had 
their own shops and industries, but the inter- 
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ests of the economy were secured through a 
common treasury, to which all gave their 
earnings. It was like a large happy family, 
the members of which rejoiced with- those 
who rejoiced, and wept with those who wept. 

Great emphasis was placed by the Brethren 
upon the education of the children. Children 
were regarded as belonging to the economy, 
and free boarding schools were provided for 

| the boys and the girls separately. The training 

| was secular as well as religious. From this it 

' can be seen that the Moravian Church was 
| 100 years in advance of a free public school 
' system. 

It was feared by the Saxon Government 
that: an economy such as Herrnhut had 
become, would be dangerous to the Common- 
wealth, but a Commission which investigated 
the institutions of the Brethren declared itself 
more than satisfied with the Moravian piety 
and patriotism. 


CHURCH POLITY 


zZinzendorf, in youth, associated himself 
with several companions in what they called: 
“The Honorable Order of the Grain of Mus- 
tard Seed.” The purpose of the order was 
personal goodness, and loving service to 
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others. He never withdrew from the spirit of 
this boyhood order. It even gained notoriety 
in later years. The Count always wore a cross 
with the emblem of a Mustard Tree engraven 
on it. This spirit Zinzendorf infused into the 
life of the Moravians at Herrnhut. 

One of the teachings emphasized by Zinzen- 
dorf was prayer. After the experience of the 
Brethren on the thirteenth of August, he 
arranged an “Hourly Intercession,” which 
secured for the community a continuous prayer 
life, that greatly increased their faith in God 
and deepened their confidence in one another. 

Worship was conducted daily for the entire 
congregation. A text of Scripture was chosen 
as a ‘“Losung” or Watchword for the fol- / 
lowing day. To this was added the stanza \ 
of a hymn. Then from a passage of Scripture 
selected by the Elders, a verse would be drawn 
as a doctrinal text. To this was added a brief 
exhortation. This proved so helpful that by 
the year 1731 a compilation of these texts 
was published. This little manual as a guide to 
private devotions has had an unbroken exist- 
ence of almost 200 years. 

“Sing Stunden” or song services were 
frequently conducted, and greatly enjoyed. 
These services contributed much toward the 
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effecting of a distinctive Moravian Hymnody 
and Psalmody. ° 

Another liturgical service, held sometimes 
in connection with the ‘Sing Stunden” was 
the Lovefeast. In the early days only bread 
and water was served. In some localities tea 
and cake, others served coffee and buns, while 
in still other sections, cocoa and bread were 
served. There was no significance in the ele- 
ments used. The service was merely a renewal 
of the apostolic ‘‘Agape.” The Lovefeast 
came to be a recognized ceremony in the cele- 
bration of all the high festivals of the church. 
It was usually celebrated in connection with 
the various choir festivals of the Moravian 
Church year. 

The washing of feet, in obedience to the 
example of Christ, was practised for a while 
among the Brethren; but it was not regarded 
as an essential rite of the church, much less a 
sacrament, and so was soon abandoned, as 
impractical. 

The Holy Communion was celebrated with 
great solemnity not less than four times a 
year. The Brethren refrained from attempting 
any theological explanations of the character 
of this sacrament, accepting implicitly all the 
scriptural accounts. The congregation received 
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the sacramental elements, seated, and not at the 
altar, as was customary,— the men on one side 
of the church, the women or ‘“‘sisters’’ on the 
other side. Originally, the “kiss of peace” 
was given upon the acceptance of both ele- 
ments, in later years, the worshipper substi- 
tuted the “‘right hand of fellowship.” 

The banishment of Zinzendorf ftom Herrn- 
hut by the Saxon government, necessitated 
the convening of congregational conferences, 
or synods, as they came to be called as the 
church spread, in centers other than Herrn- 
hut. A settlement of Moravians was estab- 
lished at Herrnhag, near Marienborn in 
Wetteravia after Zinzendorf’s banishment from 
Saxony, and it was here, at a synod in 1740 
that the doctrinal position of the Brethren 
was defined. They were unwilling to commit 
themselves to any creedal statement, preferring 
to be considered like their fathers of the 
ancient Unity: “Brethren of the Law of 
Christ,” with the simple truth, “‘Jesus Christ 
and Him Crucified,” the only confession of 
faith. 3 

The government of the church was always 
conferential in character. This was empha- 
sized at the sessions of the London Synod held 
in 1741, when the Lot, to which the Brethren 
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had frequent recourse, declared Jesus Christ 
to be the Head ‘of the Church. With solemn 
ceremony Sept. 16, he was accepted as the 
Chief Bishop and Head of the Unity. The 
practical administration of the church was 
submitted to three elders, who came to be 
known either as Unity or Provincial Elders, 
according to circumstance. 

Three orders of ministers were recognized, 
—the deacons, or newly ordained, the presby- 
ters, or experienced deacons, and bishops, 
whose office was peculiarly that of consecra- 
tion. Acolytes were appointed as “helpers,” 
and accorded pastoral prerogatives in cases of 
necessity. That the relation between the 
Ancient Unitas Fratrum, and the Renewed 
Brethren’s Church might be complete, the 
episcopal ordination was secured from the 
surviving bishops of the Unitas Fratrum,— 
Daniel Jablonski and Christian Sitkovius. 
The first Moravian to receive episcopal con- 
secration was David Nitschmann, the carpen- 
ter, at Berlin, Mar. 13, 1735. Zinzendorf 
became the second bishop of the church, 
being consecrated at Berlin, May 20, 1738, 
shortly after the edict of banishment was 
declared against him. 
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BEGINNINGS 


GG LITTLE child shall lead them,” 
applies with peculiar aptness to the 
missionary efforts of the Brethren. 

The foundations of world-wide evangelism 

was laid when Zinzendorf brought to Herrn- 

hut from the coronation ceremonies of Chris- 
tian as King of Denmark, an Eskimo lad from 

Greenland, and a slave boy from St. Thomas, 

an island of the Danish West Indies. The 

simple story of the filth, paganism and suffer- 
ing of these strange children made a profound 
impression upon the congregation, and led 
them to a most extraordinary acceptance of 
the Divine challenge to “disciple all nations.” 

This was not the beginning of foreign mis- 

sionary enterprise by the Protestant Church 

of Europe, but it lent direct inspiration to 
the Church Universal for its assumption of 
positive responsibility for the spread of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ into all the world. 
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With the clear understanding that they 
might have to become slaves in order to win 
the slaves to a saving knowledge of Christ, 
Leonard Dober volunteered for this especial 
task, and in company with David Nitschmann, 
the carpenter, left Herrnhut for the West 
India Islands, Aug. 21, 1732. Suffice it to say, 
that the work begun so heroically by Dober 
and Nitschmann spread to other islands of the 
West India group, until at the present time 
there are two practically self-supporting prov- 
inces, with a combined membership totalling 
more than 40,000 souls. 

At about the same time, in the full con- 
sciousness of what the rigors of an arctic 
climate might mean, Matthew and Christian 
Stach sailed for Greenland. They were accom- 
panied by Christian David, the carpenter, to 
see that they were provided with suitable 
living quarters. In 1734, upon the return of 
Christian David to Herrnhut, the brethren, 
Friedrich Boenisch and Johann Beck joined the 
Stachs. They were not the first missionaries 
to attempt an evangelization of Greenland, 
since Hans Egede, a Lutheran clergyman had 
been on the field with a colony of Danes ever 
since 1721. The Brethren, however, were the 
first to be privileged to bring Greenlander 
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first-fruits into the kingdom of the Lord 
Christ. This earliest convert to the christian 
religion was Kajarnak, who was impressed with 
the translation of the story of the crucifixion 
by Beck into his native tongue. Ultimately in 
1900 when the Brethren felt that their labors 
in Greenland had come to a most successful 
conclusion, they relinquished their activities 
to the Danish Lutheran Church. 


AFRICAN MISSIONS 


Ziegenbalg and Pluetschau, two Danish 
Lutheran missionaries, on returning from serv- 
ice in India, and tarrying at Capetown, 
South Africa, were impressed by the depraved 
condition of Hottentots and Bushmen, with 
whom they came in contact. Their story 
was brought back to Europe, and soon came 
to the attention of the Brethren, who sent 
George Schmidt to Africa to minister to 
these creatures. The Dutch traders declined 
to admit them to their churches. Schmidt 
sailed in 1736, and settled in a secluded valley, 
called, ‘‘Bavianskloff’” or ‘‘Baboons’ Glen,” 
where he labored among these despised pig- 
mies for six years, when he was recalled to 
Herrnhut. His return to Europe did not bring 
this mission to an end, for in about forty years, 
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H. Marsfield, D. Schwin and J. C. Kuehnel 
were sent to accomplish its renewal. At that 
time, a blind and aged Hottentot woman, by 
the name of Lena, gave positive evidence that 
the labors of Schmidt had not been in vain, 
by bringing to Schmidt’s successors a Bible 
given to her 50 years before. Schmidt died 
upon his knees, like David Livingstone, pray- 
ing for his dear Hottentots, and the regener- 
ation of the dark continent. His prayers 
were answered not only in the renewal of 
missionary efforts among the Hottentots and 
Bushmen in the West Province of Cape 
Colony, but the inception of a prosperous 
work among the Kafirs, in 1827, in the Eastern 
Province of the colony. At the present time 
there is a total membership in the Eastern 
and Western Provinces of South Africa of 
about 25,000 converts. 

In the year 1735, at Copenhagen, Zinzen- 
dorf met a mulatto from the Guinea Coast, 
who became a christian, and had studied, to 
some extent, for the ministry. His name was 
Christian Jacob Protten. He accompanied 
Zinzendorf to Herrnhut, and volunteered to 
return to his people for missionary work, if 
he would be given a companion. Henry 
Huckoff, a native of Moravia, was commis- 
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sioned for this task. Scarcely had they begun 
their labors when Huckoff died of fever, and 
Protten proving himself unqualified was 
recalled to Germany, and the mission was 
abandoned. 

While Abraham Ehrenfried Richter, a mer- 
chant of Stralsund, was in Amsterdam he 
heard of the pitiful condition of christian 
slaves in Algiers. He determined, at once to 
attempt the spiritual oversight of these unfor- 
tunate people, and accordingly in 1740 went 
to Algiers. He had hardly commenced his 
ministrations when a plague developed among 
the slaves, and by July of the same year 
he became a victim, and this enterprise 
ceased. 

After a most. unfortunate and hopeless 
mission in Persia to the supposed descendants 
of the Magi, and the death of his companion 
Dr. Rueffer, a surgeon, at Damietta, Christian 
Friedrich Hocker, a physician, undertook in 
1752 a medical mission to Egypt. His plan was 
to penetrate the interior, and minister to the 
Copts of Abyssinia. He was not permitted to 
accomplish this goal, but did succeed in famil- 
iarizing himself with the Arabic tongue, and 
in 1756, in company with George Pilder, he 
made a second attempt to penetrate Abys- 
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sinia. This proved as unsuccessful as the 
first, and through illness, both were compelled 
to return to Herrnhut. A final attempt was 
made in 1769, when in the company of John 
Antes and John Henry Danke, he went as far 
up the Nile as Benesse. Here missionary work 
was continued until the death of Hocker in 
1782. 

In 1890 an extensive missionary program 
was begun through the intercessions of Alex- 
ander Mackay of Uganda. The pioneer mis- 
sionaries who set out for the country to the 
north of Lake Nyassa were Theodore Myer, 
Theophil Richard, John Haeffner and George 
Martin. Despite much illness and death, mis- 
sion stations were established at Rungwe, 
among the Kondes, and later at Rutenganio, 
[piana and Utengule, among the Safuas and 
Sangos. Six years later the London Missionary 
Society requested the Moravians to take over 
the entire mission at Urambo, in Unyamwesi, 
German East Africa. It was a tremendous 
undertaking for so small a denomination as the 
Moravian Church, and large mission deficits 
resulted, but their faith was justified, and the 
work bore encouraging fruits, until the World 
War in 1914 almost brought this undertaking 
to a disastrous conclusion. 
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ASIATIC MISSIONS 


In conformity with the plan of Zinzendorf 
to effect a chain of missions from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Orient, David Nitschmann, 
the Syndic and Dr. Friedrich Eller were sent 
to inaugurate a mission on the Island of 
Ceylon. They were received kindly at first 
by the Dutch authorities, but prejidices soon 
arose, and they sought to undertake a mission 
on the Malabar Islands. This they were for- 
bidden to attempt on the ground of their 
being heretics. 

In 1758 Count Zinzendorf conceived the 
plan of the colonization of Iceland, as a place 
of refuge in case of necessity, and for the 
extension of the kingdom, but Danish traders 
advised him to consider the colonization of the 
East Indies. The King of Denmark offered a 
suitable location on one of the Nicobar Islands, 
and a solicitation of men and means for the 
undertaking was at once begun. This resulted 
in the departure of fourteen young men, under 
the leadership of George Stahlmann, with 
Adam Volker and Christian Butler as preach- 
ers. They embarked, most hopefully, for Tran- 
quebar, and the next year were joined by a 
number of married families under the leader- 
ship of N. A. Jaeschke. Many of the settlers, 
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including Jaeschke and his wife soon died, and 
those who survived returned home. 

When Dr. Guetslaff a returned missionary 
from China visited Herrnhut in 1850, his 
appeal for the Moravian Church to enter 
China from the West found a sympathetic 
audience, and Edward Pagell with Augustus 
Heyde were appointed to make a tour of 
investigation. They were unable to enter 
China, and circumstances compelled them to 
winter near Kyelang at the border of Chinese 
Tibet. In 1857 they were joined by Henry 
Jaeschke. Two years later they were joined 
by their brides. In 1865 Pagell established a 
second mission at Poo. The first convert was 
not baptized until 1868 almost 20 years after 
the mission was begun. At the present there 
is an entire membership in West Himalaya of 
about 150, which clusters about several inter- 
esting medical mission stations. 

In 1867 an overture was received by the 
Mission Board at Herrnhut from Baroness 
Keffenbrink-Ascheraden for the establishment 
of a Leper Hospital at Jerusalem in the Holy 
Land. The first superintendent was Frederick 
Tappe. This institution continues to render 
most commendable services in the land of our 
Lord, to sufferers from leprosy. 
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Although not to be considered as Asiatic, 
the Church begun in 1848 an heroic mission 
among the Papuans in Australia. The first 
missionaries Andrew Tager ‘and Frederick 
Spieseke set out for the Lake Boga District, 
Australia, in 1850. They were joined in 1854 
by Paul Hansen. Acting on his own responsi- 
bility Tager abandoned the mission. Spieseke 
remained at Melbourne, and in 1858 resumed 
operations in the Wimmera District. Here he 
was assisted by Frederick Hagenauer, a recruit 
from Herrnhut. The work was continued 
despite many discouragements, until in 1919 
when it was transferred to the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS 


Missionary efforts in America were the 
result of a program of colonization, rather 
than a distinctive determination to bring the 
gospel message to the heathen. The Schwenk- 
felder christians, under an edict of banishment 
from Germany, found an asylum for themselves 
in the colony of Georgia. Led by a Moravian, 
named George Boenisch, and one of their own 
number George Wiegner, by name, they 
started for their new home in Georgia. Before 


leaving Holland, however, they changed their 
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plans, and set sail for Pennsylvania. The 
Brethren felt that this might be their oppor- 
tunity to secure a place of refuge, in the event 
of possible banishment from Germany; and 
at the same time have opportunity for the 
establishment of a center of evangelistic work 
among the American Indians. After negoti- 
ations with General Oglethorpe, the Gover- 
nor of the Colony of Georgia, a tract of land 
was secured near the site of what is now 
Savannah. To this place, in February 1734, 
David Nitschmann, the Syndic, led a colony 
of eight men. Two years later they were fol- 
lowed by a company of twenty married men 
and women, under the leadership of Bishop 
David Nitschmann. 

It was on the occasion of this voyage, under 
the circumstances of a storm that threatened 
to sink the vessel that John Wesley and his 
companions were impressed with the calm 
peace, and positive assurance of eternal salva- 
tion manifested by the Moravians. Subse- 
quent relations of Wesley with Bishop Peter 
Boehler led to his making a positive experience 
of grace. 

The Moravian settlement in Georgia was 
brought to a close, when they were ordered to 
take up arms against the Spaniards at the time 
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of the disputes over the boundary between 
Georgia and Florida, in 1739. On the thir- 
teenth day of April, 1740, the colonists found 
passage to Philadelphia where they arrived, 
April 25th. They found a refuge on the Whit- 
field tract, at Nazareth. Negotiations resulted 
in the purchase of 500 acres of land at the 
junction of the Manocacy Creek and Lehigh 
River. Early in the spring of 1741 the first 
house was completed at the new settlement, 
which they called Bethlehem. This was des- 
tined to become the center of all evangelistic 
effort in America. 

Incident with the colonization of Georgia. 
an attempt was made by George Piesch, 
George Berwick and Christian Larisch to 
explore the northern coast of South America 
with evangelistic intent. Larisch died; and 
Piesch and Berwick returned with a favorable 
report. Accordingly, in 1738 Christopher 
Daehne and John Guettner were sent to the 
Rio de Berbice for the establishment of a 
mission among the Arawack Indians. For 
more than fifty years the deadly climate, and 
unspeakable hardships, together with a rela- 
tive indifference of the natives combined to 
try the faith of the Brethren; but a new era 
dawned with the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century, and now more than 25,000 adherents 
are numbered in connection with this mission 
field. 

Conditions prior to the Civil War in 
America, occasioned an emigration of negroes 
from the Barbadoes and adjacent West India 
Islands to Demarara, British Guiana, S. A. 
This resulted in a missionary enterprise which 
numbers today about 2,500 negroes. 

In 1847 the attention of the Church was 
drawn to the Moskito Coast of Nicaragua, 
Central America, and its inhabitants, the 
Moskito, Sumu and Carib Indians. The 
appeal was answered in 1748 when Henry 
Pfeiffer, who had explored the coast with 
Amadeus Reinke, Eugene Luendberg and 
George Kandler went to Bluefields as the first 
missionary. With the exception of several 
national episodes, which militated temporarily 
to the disadvantage of the work, this mission 
has proven most encouraging. It is under the 
direct supervision of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel, and many of its mis- 
sionaries are Americans. Its present total 
membership is about 10,000, and there are 
very bright prospects for the future. 

Much older than the last two named mis- 
sions is that which was begun in Labrador 
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in 1751 by the mate of a Dutch ship, John 
Christian Ehrhardt. This unsuccessful attempt 
of the christianizing of Labrador was followed 
by another in 1775 when Samuel Liebisch, 
Jens Haven and Stephen Jensen, occupied 
Okak, and on land purchased from the natives, 
established a Moravian Mission. Seven years 
later Hopedale was begun, but the progress 
was slow and discouraging. There have been 
periods of hopeful progress, and the story of 
the work there is one alive with inspiration; 
but after a century and a half of sacrificial 
labor there are less than a thousand adherents. 

Far more hopeful of results is the mission in 
Alaska, begun in 1885. The appeal for the 
inception of this enterprise came through 
the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., United 
States Supervisor of Education in Alaska. 
Adolphus Hartmann, and William H. Wein- 
land were sent to Alaska on a tour of investi- 
gation. Their report was favorable, and on 
their return urged the church to possess the 
Kuskokwim District for Christ and the 
Church. John Kilbuck, a Delaware Indian was 
appointed to accompany Weinland, and John 
Torgersen, the carpenter as the first mission- 
aries. Torgersen, on the maiden voyage fell 
overboard and was drowned, Kilbuck and 
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Weinland, mechanical novices, being com- 
pelled to build their first home without assist- 
ance. With their wives, they endured great 
hardships, but their faith triumphed, with 
the result that after forty years of devoted 
missionary effort there are more than 2,000 
adherents in connection with the church. 

A mission among the American Indians 
was conducted at New Westfield, Kansas 
from 1837-1886, but was abandoned after 
the church had been twice destroyed by fire. 

The Mission among the Muncies and 
Chippeways, at Fairfield, on the Thames in 
Canada, was begun by Gottlieb Senseman Jr. 
and William Edwards in 1792, and continued 
for a little more than a century. 

A mission to the Cherokees in Indian 
Territory was begun in the forties, with Gil- 
bert Bishop in charge. It had a chequered 
history, and although there were eight preach- 
ing places in charge of the Rev. S. C. Albright, 
and an assistant in 1898, the transfer of all 
tribal and institutional lands in 1899, to indi- 
viduals, under the Curtis Act, compelled the 
withdrawal of the Church from Indian Terri- 
tory, which later became a part of Oklahoma. 

At the request of the Women’s National 
Indian Association, in 1896, a mission was 
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begun on the Potrero, near Banning, Cal. 
The Rev. William H. Weinland was placed 
in charge, and now after thirty years as 
superintendent of the California Mission 
among the Indians has been retired. The Pot- 
rero with the other stations located at Marti- 
nez, Pechanga and Rincon are in charge of the 
Rev. Eugene Oerter. 
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MORAVIAN EVANGELIZATION IN 
THE NORTH AMERICAN 
COLONIES 


SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH 


CONGREGATION fired with a 

A challenge to world-wide ministry, and 

endued with the Divine Spirit, as were 

the Moravians, having once experienced the 

supreme satisfaction of apostleship, could not 

be restrained when the New World laid its 
claims upon their hearts. 

It is true that the Brethren were a senti- 
mental people, given, as was the case in the 
“Time of Sifting,” to dealing with the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and other sacred ideals, in a 
foolishly personal manner, that really became 
sacrilegious; and occasioned the prejudice of 
many judicious friends, even leading to their 
being considered heretical. In essence the 
Moravians experienced deeply the power of 
redemptive grace; and the joy of personal 
salvation. 
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MORAVIAN EVANGELIZATION 


This apostolic faith impelled them to hazard 
everything for their religion, and to make 
unlimited sacrifices for the extension of the 
Kingdom. They reacted readily to the appeal 
of this new continent, which seemed to offer 
such untold possibilities for religious freedom 
of thought and action, as an ss dianii field for 
their pent up zeal. 


NEW YORK AND CONNECTICUT 


Before the settlement of Pennsylvania was 
effected, Christian Heinrich Rauch, the first 
Moravian missionary among the American 
Indians, landed in New York, July 16, 1740, 
with the very indeterminate commission of 
preaching the Gospel to the Indians in 
America. Here he met two Mohican Indians, 
Shabash and Wasamapah, to whom he vol- 
unteered his services as a christian teacher. 
They proved false guides, yet nevertheless, 
Rauch pressed on alone to their camp at 
Shekomeko, in Duchess County, where the 


tribe welcomed him, and Shabash, whom he 


called Abraham, became his “‘first fruits.” 
Wasamapah, whom he called Tschoop, possi- 
bly a perversion of Job, became a later convert. 
Rauch’s appeal of love and brotherhood 
speedily extended his work to the villages of 
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Pachgatgoch and Wechquodnach. Gottlieb 
Buettner, Christopher Pyrleus, William Xan- 
der, John Martin Mack and Gottlieb Sense- 
man Sr., were subsequently sent to his aid. 
Preaching places were established at Schoharie, 
Canajoharie and in the vicinity of Albany, 
the work extending even into Connecticut. 
In 1745 Friedrich Post and David Zeisberger, 
on refusing to take oath were arrested at 
Canajoharie, and brought to New York, 
where they were imprisoned. This proved to 
be the beginning of the end of what was the 
first Moravian mission to the Indians. 


SETTLEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


When Bishop Augustus Gottlieb Spangen- 
berg had visited the Colony of Pennsylvania 
in 1739, he found a most deplorable condition 
of superstition, ignorance, and even immoral- 
ity existing among the German settlers. In 
his report to Zinzendorf of the conditions he 
found in Pennsylvania, he said: “*To have the 
Pennsylvania religion is to have no religion at 
all.” To the Count this was evidence conclu- 
sive for the commencement of evangelistic 
labors in this colony. Consequently, since the 
settlement in Georgia was no longer practi- 
cable, those who remained were advised to 
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migrate to Pennsylvania. They arrived in 
Philadelphia before any purchase of land suit- 
able for a settlement could be effected. In the 
interim, they were afforded a temporary 
asylum at the Whitfield Manor, Nazareth. 
In the confidence that the tract of land at the ~ 
confluence of the Manocacy Creek and Lehigh 
River would be purchased, they began imme- 
diately to clear the land, and by the time 
Henry Antes, their agent, had secured the 
title, in April, 1741, they were ready to begin 
the construction of the first house. By summer 
of that year two houses were completed, and 
there were twenty Brethren forming the 
nucleus of the settlement. Within a year, one 
hundred and twenty persons had subscribed 
to the Brotherly Agreement, and to the regu- 
lations, which were to govern the community. 


THE EARLY SETTLERS 


The Moravians were, by no means, the 
earliest to settle in Pennsylvania. When 
Spangenberg first came to Pennsylvania in 
1739 he said that there were over 100,000 
Germans in the Colony. While this was 
greatly exaggerated, it illustrated the fact 
that before the Moravians came here, there 
was.a well established colony of not Germans 
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alone, but of English, Scotch-Irish, Scandina- 
vian and French. These people were not 
adventurers, but for the greater part came 
here as early as 1680 to secure religious 
freedom. They were essentially protestants, 
and represented practically all creeds. The 
German emigrants came largely from the Pala- 
tinate, and as peasant farmers sought the 
rich areable lands of the interior. While not 
wholly illiterate, they were for the greater 
part uneducated, and underestimated the 
importance of both secular and christian edu- 
cation. Their isolation compelled them to 
recognize their increasing moral and mental 
deficiencies, so that by the dawn of the 
eighteenth century they began to designate 
from among their own number such of the 
more cultured, who might serve as teachers. 
But, at best, they were men of an inferior 
calibre, and were disposed to take personal 
advantage of the influence which became 
theirs. Even the early clergy sent by the 
Evangeliche Kirche from the homeland failed 
to merit the graces of these sturdy pioneers. 
The Quakers, Calvinists and Anglicans were 
more disposed to group themselves in settle- 
ments, and so as a rule were more highly 
favored with privileges, the Paltinates did not 
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allow themselves. The Moravians came at a 
time when the moral tone of these really good 
people was plastic and susceptible. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 


It was not the intent of the Moravians 
when they sent out evangelists into the 
wilderness to propagate a creed, ar spread a 
denomination. They were determined to 
know nothing among men, save; ““Christ and 
Him Crucified.” Their simple life of faith in 
Jesus meant to them consummate joy and 
peace, and their single desire was to share 
their experiences with the Indians and the 
white settlers, who were not so privileged. 
By the middle of July, 1742, fifteen evangelists 
had been commissioned to preach the Gospel 
in various and remote parts of the Colony. 
These devout and consecrated servants of the 
Master engaged the sympathetic interest of 
not a few cultured clergymen, and university 
students of the Evangeliche, and Anglican 
persuasions to whom the appeal of a simple 
gospel ministry meant much. They joined the 
Brethren in their labors of love. At about the 
same time the power of the preaching of such 
men as John and Charles Wesley, Whitfield, 
Edwards, Tennat, Parsons, Pomeroy, Belamy 
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and others was being deeply felt. The Mora- 
vian influence extended into, at least thirty- 
one localities of the Colony. In this movement 
from 1740-1750 the entire consciousness of 
the colonists was stirred; and in what came 
to be known as “The Great Awakening,” 
the very foundations of American national 
life and liberty were laid. 


ZINZENDORF IN AMERICA 


Upon the acceptance of Jesus Christ as the 
Chief Head of the Church, at the London 
Conference, September, 1741, Count Zinzen- 
dorf was filled with an earnest desire to serve 
his Master in the new world. He accordingly 
sailed for America, arriving at New York, 
December 10, 1741. He spent Christmas with 
the Brethren on the Lehigh, and at this time 
christened their settlement “‘Bethlehem.” Soon 
after this he went to Philadelphia, then an 
incorporated city of twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, where he was prevailed upon to 
accept the pastorate of a Lutheran Church. 
The Reformed members likewise received his 
ministrations. This has been considered unfor- 
tunate, since Zinzendorf at this time was a 
Moravian Bishop, but it revealed the largeness 
of his character, and led to the development of 
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a federation of churches in America, which 
he was pleased to call ‘“‘A Congregation of 
God in the Spirit.” It was his thought to 
realize the prayer of the Christ that, ‘they all 
might be one; with the hope that in the 
wilderness, such a union of believers might 
secure the greatest possible development of 
the Kingdom of God. He had no thought of 
making the Brethren’s Church a center to 
which the other denominations would be 
drawn, and ultimately absorbed, rather that 
each church was but a society within the 
Church Universal. At one time it seemed as 
though his ideal would permanently materi- 
alize, but prejudiced denominationalism, inten- 
sified creedal differences and a program 
centuries in advance of its time destined his 
ideals to failure. 


HIS THREE JOURNEYS 


During the two years of Zinzendorf’s 
sojourn in America he made three extensive 
missionary tours. The first journey had for 
its immediate objective a conference with 
Conrad Weiser, the Indian Agent of the 
Provincial Government. He left Bethlehem, 
July 24, 1742, with an escort of fifteen persons, 
among whom was his daughter Benigna, Anna 
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Nitschmann, who subsequently . became his 
second wife and two other female companions. 
He followed a round-about route through the 
Blue Mts., via the Schuylkill and Swatara 
valleys to Tulpehocken the home of Weiser. 
Here he was fortunate in meeting with a 
delegation of Iroquois, with whom he made 
overtures of friendship, securing for the 
Brethren tribal courtesies in all missionary 
undertakings. Incidentally he visited the 
Brethren at Heidelberg, Bethel, and Hebron. 

Three days after his return from the Tulpe- 
hocken he and his party journeyed to the scene 
of the first Indian mission of the Moravians, at 
Shekomeko, Duchess County, N. Y., going 
by way of the Delaware Water Gap, and 
following the Delaware River Valley into the 
north. He found the Indians kindly disposed; 
but recognized that little could be done to pre- 
vent the increasing opposition of the whites 
in authority against the Brethren. 

About a month after his return from New 
York, he started out on the most hazardous, 
if not the longest, of his journeys. The party 
which again included his daughter Benigna 
and Anna Nitschmann pressed westward until 
they reached the Susquehanna, and then 
northward along the east bank, then following 
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the north branch of the River, through what 
is now Luzern and Wyoming Counties. Zinzen- 
dorf described the country through which he 
passed, as “The wildest I have ever seen.” 
This tour became noted for the famous visit 
of Zinzendorf to Shikellimy, at Shamokin. Both 
of these latter tours, however, were without 
definite results. y 


GENERAL ECONOMY 


Prior to his leaving for Europe, Zinzendorf 
expressed his desires in regard to the further- 
ance of the ministry of the church in America. 
The Brethren were not to call themselves 
‘““Moravians,” rather Evangelical Brethren; 
that all mission work must be conducted along 
apostolic principles; that synods with other 
protestant bodies be encouraged; that the 
hopeful enterprise in the Wyoming Valley 
be developed; and that all evangelists should 
be: ‘‘as a cloud before the wind of the Lord, to 
fructify all places,’ and have their head-quar- 
ters at Bethlehem. In order to maintain this 
evangelistic force in the wilderness, and to 
carry out as far as possible the ideals of the 
“‘Ordinarius,” as Zinzendorf was called, a 
“Spiritual Economy” was developed. There 
was a general treasury, that was to secure its 
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resources from the trades and farms of the 
community. The administration of the econ- 
omy was paternalistic. Elders not only super- 
vised the labors of the itinerants, but they 
were responsible for the life and resources 
of the domain. The Brethren did not discour- 
age or discredit family life, although the single 
brethren and single sisters, even the older 
boys and girls, were separately housed. The 
life of the community centered about what 
was known as the ‘“Gemeinhaus,’—the 
church, parsonage and administration building 
in one. One of the weak features of the econ- 
omy was its almost autocratic domination of 
the so-called **Pilgergemeine” and “Orts-geme- 
ine” which sprung up all over the Province. 
The former was little more than a preaching 
place; the latter was a local settlement. Within 
a few years there were more than thirty of 
these established congregations, yet without 
either local administrative or membership 
privileges. This led to severe complications. 
While it may have insured the establishment 
of a centralized church government, it mili- 
tated greatly against the successful develop- 
ment of these centers of religious influence 
reached by the itinerant evangelists. In the 
case of York, ten years of fruitful gospel min- 
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istry passed before it was permitted to receive 
communicant members, as a consequence very 
few submitted to the long, tedious and even 
dangerous journey to either Bethlehem or 
Lititz to become Brethren. In short all business 
enterprises, trades, relationships and educa- 
tion as well as the ecclesiastical ordinances in 
America were subject to the authorities at 
Bethlehem, under what was known as: “*The 
General Economy.” 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Very great emphasis was placed upon the 
education of the children by the Moravians. 
Secular as well as spiritual training of the 
youth was considered vitally essential. Co- 
educational systems did not appeal to the 
Brethren. From the first, separate schools were 
maintained for both the boys and girls. Both 
at Bethlehem and at Lititz, the day schools 
soon developed into Boarding Schools. Suit- 
able persons were provided to attend to the 
education of the children. These teachers were 
called ‘“‘Kinder Eltern.” The daughter of the 
Count assumed this leadership among the 
girls during her sojourn in America. The first 
school for boys was under the supervision of 
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John Christopher Francke; it was practically 
the forerunner of Nazareth Hall. These 
schools followed to some extent the methods 
of education conceived by John Amos Come- 
nius, but they were really homes for the 
children, with an essential religious back- 
ground. Manual training was a characteristic 
feature of the work. When John Andrew 
Albright became “Kinder Eltern’” among the 
boys in 1749, he used his musical ability for 
the development of what might well be 
claimed to be the first boys’ band in America. 
Asa matter of discipline he uniformed them as 
soldiers, and when the boys were transferred 
to the Zinzendorf Manor at Nazareth in 1756, 
the school retained this military character. 
In similar fashion, although with possibly 
slightly different motives, the girls’ Boarding 
School at Lititz had its origin in 1794, and 
that at Salem in 1804. 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 


The history of the Moravian Church in 
America is a record of triumphant faith, 
sacrifice and courage. The zeal of the Brethren 
carried them through the primeval forests of 
Pennsylvania regardless of dangers, disease or 
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suffering. In their early pilgrimages they fol- 
lowed the streams as far as possible, and 
named their “Pilgergemeine” from the stream 
on which it was located, as was the case with 
the congregations at Tulpehocken, Quito- 
pehilla, Swatara, Manocacy, Conestoga and 
Cadores. It is difficult to appreciate the extent 
and arduous character of the ministries and 
efforts of these untiring evangelists. Their 
zeal carried them from Broadbay, Me., to the 
Carolinas; and from the Atlantic, as far west 
as Detroit, Mich., and later even to the 
Pacific. In Pennsylvania they evangelized the 
Wyoming Valley from Shamokin through what 
is now Wilkesbarre to the northern boundary 
of the Province of Pennsylvania; from the head 
waters of the Lehigh through the Pocono 
Mts., to its mouth at the Forks of the Dela- 
ware; along the entire course of the Delaware 
from Philadelphia north; throughout the val- 
leys extending from the Delaware to the 
Susquehanna, and then westward. None can 
over estimate the far reaching benefits of this 
itinerancy in Pennsylvania, yet without excep- 
tion, the task the Moravians assumed meant 
nothing more than devout and sacrificial seed- 
sowing. Their mission was to plant for others 
to reap. 
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GLORIOUS IN FAILURE 


Someone has said, that the history of the 
Moravian Church is a history of failure. This 
may be true, but it has been a history of 
triumphant failure. The labors of the Brethren 
in New York and Connecticut were brought 
to an untimely end by the prejudices of author- 
ities, who should have been their most devoted 
friends. The terrible massacre at Gnaden- 
huetten on the Mahoni destroyed all hope of 
subsequent success in New York State, and 
the work was finally abandoned in 1756. 

The French and Indian War struck a terrific 
blow to the missionary enterprises in the 
Kittochtinny Mts., along the Swatara and 
Tulpehocken Creeks. They were never really 
able to recover from the massacres perpetrated 
there by the Indians, although these places 
were not then abandoned. 

Nov. 23, 1775, ten years after the massacre 
at Gnadenhuetten on the Mahoni, the atro- 
cious murders by the whites and Indians in 
the Wyoming Valley brought that mission to 
a conclusion. The spirit of the church was 
illustrated in the ruling made after the Gnad- 
enhuetten massacre: “If it must be so, it is 
better that-a brother should die at his post 
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than to withdraw and have a single soul 
suffer loss.” 

There can be no question of doubt that the 
stipulations of the economy at Bethlehem 
regarding membership in the ‘‘Pilgergemeine 
and Orts-gemeine” was responsible for the 
slight accessions to membership at these places 
at atime when unrestricted growth should have 
been permitted. Nevertheless had the Breth- 
ren been bolder and more ecclesiastic before 
the aggressive propaganda of other protes- 
tants, fewer instances of failure would have to 
be recorded, and at the present the Moravians 
would be on a numerical equality with the 
other German Evangelical Churches in Penn- 
sylvania. The intent of the church was never to 
minister the Gospel where full Gospel priv- 
ileges were enjoyed, so instead of seeking 
the centers of population, the Brethren retired 
to the villages and cross-roads, and lived their 
simple lives of faith in comparative retire- 
ment, so that they came to be regarded as 
exclusive. 

_ In the meantime, other congregations with 

less centralized and pietistic policies reaped an 

ecclesiastical harvest. In the face of this 

apparent failure, we are constrained to ask: 

‘Is it not the glory of the Moravian Church, 
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that she has loved and lost; rather than to have 
won, and failed to love?’ To have won in the 
material sense, may have meant no more to 
the church than to have gained a source of 
numerical and financial strength which might 
have robbed it of its unity and courage. The 
Moravian Church may yet gain much from 
the severe testings and failures of that crucial 
decade between 1740 and 1750. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL FUNCTIONS AND 
RITUALS FROM THE EARLY DAYS 


THE OLD DIARIES 


ISTORY is said to be a record of the 
H thoughts and deeds of men. This is as 
true of sacred and religious history as 
it is of profane. The story of this congregation 
resolves itself about the personalities of its 
pastors and their parishioners, as they are 
revealed in the Church Diaries and from the 
“Notes” of Jacob Lischy, the first Moravian 
preacher west of the Susquehanna, to the 
present pastoral incumbent. The only break in 
the continuity of these ‘‘ Diaries” is that which 
mars the revolutionary record, and then these 
records for 1778 and 1779 seem to have been 
destroyed with deliberation. 

The ‘‘Diaries”’ reflect to a remarkable degree 
the personalities of their authors. Some are 
mere homiletic notations. Others must have 
achieved so little, that nothing seems to have 
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transpired outside their strict routine but 
summer and winter, rains and snows, clouds 
and sunshine, births and deaths, marriages and 
visitations. A few give glimpses into personal 
and domestic trivialities, which had better 
have died with the happening. Several severe 
transcriptions of provocation are recorded that 
reveal the passing whims of the pastor, rather 
than shortcomings of members. One good pas- 
tor in the early days tells of a daring daughter 
of the congregation, whom he placed under 
discipline for ‘‘making eyes.” The present 
incumbent might have heavy responsibili- 
ties were he to attempt discipline for “‘eye 
making,” or any other kind of ‘“‘making” so 
characteristic of the present generation of 
congregational daughters. There are yet other 
records from which not even the name of the 
pastor himself can be gleaned, much less 
anything about himself or family. One modest 
pastor has even eliminated the record of his 
own nuptials which were sanctified during his 
pastorate here. 

The universal fault of ‘most of these old 
diaries is that they so generally fail to link 
up current events with the history of the con- 
gregation; and to anticipate for future gener- 
ations those features of activity which would 
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find a sympathetic response from the church 
member of today. 


PASTORAL HARDSHIPS 


No pastor ever seems to have suffered from 
a lack of the necessities of life. There were 
times, especially until after the War of 1812, 
when the material circumstances of the members 
were greatly affected by pioneer difficul- 
ties, and by the economic uncertainties attend- 
ing the development of the new nation. The 
pastors who served during these years fre- 
quently referred in their diaries to the severe 
material stress under which they were labor- 
ing, but they never complained. They were, 
for the greater part, heroic men and women 
serving Christ signally for the glory of God. 
In fact, up to the nineteenth century, and 
even later, very little money ever came into 
the hands of the pastor or his family. Mention 
is made by one pastor early in the nineteenth 
century that he received during the course of 
the year just $101.00 in cash. The one dollar 
may have been the evidence of an especial 
liberality on the part of the membership. The 
salary not ‘“‘cash,”” was probably produce from 
the gardens of members, grain and meat from 
their farms, together with such simple house- 
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hold utilities as the members themselves could 
secure through barter. The clothing in the 
earlier days was essentially hand woven, save 
when there would be a loving gratuity from 
some favored member or friend of the congre- 
gation. In the instances where the congrega- 
tion was unable to furnish the pastor all he 
needed for the bare necessities of life, assist- 
ance from the economy at Bethlehem or 
Nazareth was given. York received more or 
less of this assistance until the pastorate of 


John Molther in 1798. 


PASTORAL FUNCTIONS 


Responsibilities that are duties to some men 
are pleasures to others. The tasks that 
appealed to some of the pastors of the past 
were irksome to others. Yet the type of work 
performed by the various ministers of the 
congregation through the generations has been 
essentially the same. The variety consists in 
the changing personalities of the men them- 
selves, and in the attitude of the constituency 
toward the men and their tasks. 

At the first, the labor of the minister was 
largely itinerant, evangelistic and sacra- 
mental. Then there came a period when the 
pastor was compelled to assume the func 
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tions of the jurist,—keeping the peace, decid- 
ing property lines, adjusting claims, writing 
“papers” such as wills, agreements and deeds. 
Then he was essentially a farmer, being 
dependent on his “‘truck patch,” which either 
adjoined his parsonage, or was secured for 
his use. It is a matter for serious speculation 
how the preacher of those days ever found 
time for study, yet he was invariably a student 
and a theologian. He was compelled to think 
for himself, and the great number of sermons 
and notes that are recorded in the diaries 
prove him a thinker. He was especially, a 
leader. The church was a real community 
center, and the pastor its recognized head, so 
that in all community affairs the minister was 
the inspiration and guide. This was peculiarly 
demonstrated during the pastorate of the Rev. 
George Neisser, throughout the Revolutionary 
War. His influence was greater than his com- 
munity or commonwealth, it was national. 
One or two of the pastors make mention of 
the inadequate accommodations for study, not- 
ing “interruptions in the living room,” where 
evidently the pastor was compelled to do his 
studying. One pastor gives expression to the 
desire that the children might have some other 
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place to play. There were plainly pioneer 
limitations. 

Of course every minister, until after the days 
of the Civil War, had his own horse and 
‘‘buggy.” This was important, for the mem- 
bers were scattered from Kreutz Creek near 
the present Wrightsville to beyond Dover, 
and from ‘‘The Barrens,’ below the present 
Red Lion to Newberrytown. This to some 
extent yet maintains, but the pastor must 
depend upon his “two track Brill” for trans- 
portation, since he cannot boast even “‘a horse 
and buggy.” Pastoral visitation in the early days 
meant more than it does now; not perhaps in 
the results secured, but in the amount of time 
necessary to make a visit to a member. This 
record is not infrequent; “I hitched up ‘Dolly,’ 
and with Sr. — and the children snugly 
seated on the floor of the ‘buggy,’ we pro- 
ceeded to Kreutz Creek, where we had dinner 
and supper. We were all tired out on our 
return home after dark.’ Or, “Sister — and 
myself spent the night at the home of Brother 
and Sister —.” A short call was not deemed 
sufficient. 

Another feature of the pastoral duties, which 
seems unique to us, was the Sunday lunch at 
the “‘Gemeinhaus.” Those from a distance 
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would attend the morning service, and then 
in the school room, the congregation would 
spread what we would call the “picnic lunch,” 
and with the parson’s family, the people would 
partake of the meal, talk over the news of the 
week, and then followed the afternoon service, 
which consisted of a “Sing Stunde” (song 
service), Catechetical Class, and an exposi- 
tion of the word. On the festal days of the 
church there would be the usual communion 
for the Choir whose festival was being cele- 
brated, then the sermon, the noon hour, after 
which the celebration of the Choir Lovefeast 
was sanctified. 


CHURCH RITUAL — 


In the beginning, the liturgical forms of the 
church were very simple. Apart from the 
litanies for the baptism of infants, and adults, 
burials and marriages there were no liturgical 
forms except for the regular morning service 
and Easter morning. The forms for the Church 
year and special occasions are of later origin. 
In fact, toa great extent, the pastor has always 
been a law unto himself in the use of the 
church liturgies. There is no record of any 
liturgies being used at York until the pastorate 
of the Rev. Samuel Reinke in 1849, when the 
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regular church (morning) litany was intro- 
duced. This does not mean that no forms of 
worship were in use, but that none of the pas- 
tors made mention of their use of any of the 
prescribed forms. There were services which 
were conducted with a definite uniformity 
throughout the Church, such as the Lovefeast, 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, the 
Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve Vigils, 
the early Easter service, and the various Choir 
Festivals. At York the Christmas Eve service 
was always a combination of two services the 
Lovefeast and the Candlemas, at which a 
short address and the distribution of wax 
tapers were the features of the program. A 
feature of the New Year’s Eve service was the 
interruption of the sermon by the trombones 
at the hour of twelve, when a hymn was 
sung. The text for the first day of the year 
was then read, and the benediction imparted. 
The congregation.was dismissed midst the 
jargon of greetings, and best wishes for bless- 
ings'in the New Year. All of these services 
were essentially song services. The. Litany for 
Faster Morning was an expression of the 
faith of the church, and might be considered 
its only creed. The liturgy was concluded at 
the Cemetery, and at the rising of the sun, was 
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regarded as a fitting emblem and assurance of 
the final triumph of the saints. Here the singing 
was to the accompaniment of the trombones. 

The Moravian Church is favored with a 
rich ritual. Its liturgical forms are not elabo- 
rate, in fact the beauty of these forms is the 
simplicity of them. There are forms for each 
special day of the church year, and almost 
every occasion is celebrated with the use of 
an appropriate liturgy. 

Especially noteworthy is the ritual attending 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. This 
sacrament is not administered at the altar as 
in most churches, but is distributed to the 
congregation by the ministers and his assist- 
ants. Like other liturgical services of the 
church singing is the essential characteristic, 
and during the distribution of the elements, 
appropriate hymns are sung reverently by the 
participants. A significant feature of the 
Moravian sacrament is the giving of the right 
hand of fellowship by the communicants. This 
is the seal of the loving relationship as 
Brethren. 

This congregation has from its inception 
been rather unliturgical. There is no record of 
the use of liturgical forms untilafter 1849. How- 


ever, in the year 1910, during the pastorate of 
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the Rev. Christian Weber, the dedication of an 
altar in the chancel of the church, and the use 
of vestments, both for the pastor and choir, 
gave an impetus to ritualism in the church. 
These features suppliment the ideals of beauty 
in worship so characteristic of the Moravian 
Church. 
CHURCH MUSIC 

Music is a positive factor in Moravian 
ritualism, and thus it contributes greatly to 
the spirituality of the church. While many of 
the liturgical responses are recited, provision 
is made for the chanting of many other 
responses to prayer, and other offices of wor- 
ship. The “Hosanna” by Christian Gregor, 
is an antiphonal chant, used on the First 
Sunday of Advent and Palm Sunday, and is 
highly appreciated. Special chants are intro- 
duced in connection with the reading of the 
Scriptures, the Offertoire and the Benediction. 

Since music is so vital a part of worship, 
the pastor is recognized as the supervisor of 
all church music. With but few exceptions the 
pastors of this congregation, as well as of the 
entire church have been musical; and so, well 
qualified, by their theological training, to 
assume the leadership in this department of 
the church work. 
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Before the days of the pipe organ, and even 
thereafter, the pastor would line the hymn to 
be sung, give the meter, and then strike the 
tune. In this manner each stanza would be 
sung, and often continued through as many as 
ten stanzas. The children were taught many 
of the hymns by memory, and so before the 
days of the Hymn-book many hymns of the 
church could be carried through without 
“lining.” 

Sometimes the pastor was more than musi- 
cal, he was both hymn writer and composer. 
This was the case with Pastors Soelle, Hueb- 
ener, Beck, Van Vleck, and F. F. Hagen. In fact 
the men who have shaped the musical status 
of the denomination have been clergymen. 

The emphasis which the Moravians from the 
days of Hus placed upon congregational sing- 
ing, led to the development of a distinctive 
Moravian Psalmody. There are a few of the 
hymns which had been sung by the Ancient 
Unitas Fratrum together with the tunes to 
which they were sung, still in use. In the early 
days of the Renewed Unity it became neces- 
sary for the Brethren to use the Ger- 
man hymns then in vogue. These were 
supplemented by hymns from the pen of 
Zinzendorf, John deWatteville, Anna Nit- 
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schmann, Bishop Spangenberg and others. 
In this way a Moravian Hymnody was devel- 
oped. This was greatly augmented by the 
hymns of John Cenick, James Montgomery, 
John Swertner, Louise von Hayn, Esther 
Gruenbeck and others. 

To accommodate this rather prolifichymnody 
which had so spontaneously developed, the 
folk song music of the day was adapted. 
Other hymns were set to the old chorales in 
use by the State Church of Germany, and still 
others were adapted to melodies from the great 
masters. 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century 
Ludolph Ernst Schlicht compiled the hymn 
tunes then in vogue, into a metrical system 
based upon the number of syllables in each 
verse or line. Later Christian Gregor and 
Christian LaTrobe perfected and developed 
this system. Since the new “Hymnal and Litur- 
gies” were adopted by the Synod of 1920, the 
metrical system of arrangement of tunes has 
been abandoned. Precedence has been given to 
the hymn and its significance rather than to the 
tune to which the hymn is sung. | 

Count Zinzendorf published several collec- 
tions of hymns as early as 1735, but they can 
scarcely be regarded as Moravian hymn- 
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books. The oldest distinctively church 
hymnal was the “London hymn-book,” pub- 
lished in 1753 and 1755. This became the 
basis of all other editions of church hymnals. 
Two copies of this first hymn-book are to be 
found in the archives at York, the one bears 
the superscription ‘‘Brueder Gemeinhaus, 
York; the other the names of “‘John Friedrich 
Beyer, 1754;” and “Maria Millars.”” The first 
original hymn-book to be adopted by the 
American Province of the Moravian Church 
was published at Philadelphia in 1848, and 
was printed in the German language. Four 
copies of this hymnal are preserved by the 
congregation. The first hymn-book to be 
printed in the English language in America, 
was a reproduction of the English Hymnal of 
the edition of 1801, printed at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1813. The recently published ““Hymnal 
and Liturgies” is compiled with regard to the 
rubrics of the church rather than to the meter 
of the hymn-tunes. It is admirably edited, and 
compares favorably with the hymnals of 
other denominations. 


THE ORGAN AND CHOIR 


As previously noted, the first pipe organ to 
be built in York was constructed in the old 
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stone ‘‘Gemeinhaus” by David Tanneberger 
in 1768. The second organ was built into the 
new church in 1828. No mention is made of 
the builder of this organ, but its first organist 
was Caroline Kluge, the daughter of the pastor. 
_ This organ was rebuilt in 1868 when the new 
church was errected on N. Duke St. In 1900 a 
new Kimball organ was installed in the church. 

The Moravian Church has always recog- 
nized the value of both instrumental and vocal 
music as an inspiration in public worship. 
Preference has, however, been given to wind 
instruments, rather than to string instru- 
ments. From the earliest times the use of the 
trombone has been considered peculiarly 
appropriate by the church for the celebration 
of its religious ceremonies. The trombone choir 
was one of the recognized institutions of the 
church. It announced all deaths from the 
church belfrey. They attended the funeral 
procession from the church to the grave, and 
participated in the burial services. They 
announced from the belfrey all festival occa- 
sions of the church. They introduced the 
service of both the Lovefeast and the Com- 
munion. Long before the hour for the Early 
Easter Morning Service, the trombone choir 
would go from home to home announcing the 
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service. The last office of the old year and the 
first of the new was performed by the trom- 
bone choir. 

The term “Choir” among Moravians was 
ordinarily used to designate the various groups 
of the congregation, such as: The Married 
Peoples Choir, the The Single Brethren, The 
Single Sisters, or the Children’s Choir, etc. 
The singers of the congregation were known 
as the ‘Sing Bunde.” The first ‘Sing Bunde” 
recorded, was in the days of Pastor Otto Krog- 
strupp, about 1768, when the names of the 
following singers are recorded: Elisabeth 
Muehler, Anna Elisabeth Beitzel, Elisabeth 
Binckle, Anna Eva Hoens, Maria Votrin, 
Rosina Fishel, Philip Rothrock Sr., Johann 
Protzmann, William Lanius and Heinrich 
Berot. David Tanneberger the first organist 
continued to serve the church as organist for 
39 years until his death at the age of 76 years 
in 1804. There is no mention made of another 
organist until the construction of the church 
edifice in 1828, when the organ was most com- 
‘petently mastered by the pastor’s daughter, ae 
Miss Caroline Kluge. From then until Miss 7g HW 
Emma Fahs became the organist, at the begin- ~ te A: 

“ning of the pastorate of the Rev. F. F. Hagen, e790 “../y, 
no organists are mentioned, save for the inti- Recall, Ve 
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mation by the Rev. Charles VanVleck on 


- several occasions, that he officiated at the 


organ. Less than one century later, in 1858, 
the following choir is mentioned: Organist, 
Miss Emma Fahs; High Director, George W. 
Wantz; * ‘Judge” David Fahs; “Big” Sarah “ 


\ anid Fahs, Sarah Fahs, and Mrs. F. F. Hagen. Miss 


Emma Fahs continued to play the organ after 
becoming the wife of §. Morgan Smith, until 
their departure from York, to accept the pas- 
torate of the congregation at Dover, O. It is 
probable that from 1866-1868 Mrs. Henry 
Shultz played the organ. In this interim only a 
reed organ was in use by the congregation, 
on account of the rebuilding of the church on 
N. Duke St. From 1868-1883 Howard Wantz 
served the congregation as its organist. He 
was succeeded for two years by John Julius. 
From 1884-1889 Mrs. Maria Shields presided 
at the organ. Rev. J. J. Ricksecker during his 
tenure as pastor served as both pastor and 
organist. He was succeeded by Charles A. 
Greenawalt, who served most acceptably in 
that capacity for eighteen years. The congre- 
gation is greatly indebted for the musi- 
cal services rendered during this long and 
most commendable ministry. Following Mr. 
Greenawalt the church was served at the 
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organ by the succeeding persons: Miss Edith 
Becker, Miss Katharine Kraber, Miss Helen 
Gerber, Clarence Klinedinst and Mrs. C. W. 
Creager who has been the present organist 
since February, 1923. It is strange that 
the pastors of the past had so little to say 
about their singers. It is barely possible 
that the temperamental nature of the pastors 
did not react to their temperamental vocal 
assistants as kindly as that of the less tempera- 
mental membership. In any event, the Choir 
has been, through the years, one of the great- 
est motivating forces in the church for good, 
and at once, one of the pastor’s most trying 
problems. Since 1919 the choir has been 
salarized. ) 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE 
High ideals of morality and devotion have 
always maintained in the Brethren’s Church. 
The fathers proved very jealous for what they 
regarded as the discipline of the church. 
For the greater part their severity over-ran 
their judgment, and in their zeal to preserve 
the integrity of their Moravian Zion, the 
church patriarchs transgressed even more 
reproachably than the erring youth, who 
| might have been more tenderly guided rather 
| than harshly punished. 
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The basis of discipline was found in I 
Thessalonians, Chapter 4, verse 7, where the 
Apostle Paul declares that, ““God hath not 
called us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness.” 
Its objective was the furthering of divine 
grace in the human heart; but often, it resulted 
in the alienation of the victim from grace. It 
seems to have been difficult for the “saints” 
in authority to realize that they were sinners 
equally with those of lesser authority; and in 
their zeal for holiness, the ideals of truth were 
sometimes sacrificed, and they were led to 
deferentiate between sins, and so they dis- 
criminated against sinners. There are those 
who plead that what we need in the adminis- 
tration of the church today, is more of the old 
time discipline. It is the writers’ conviction 
that if we had less of the spirit of the old time 
discipline in the church today, with its pro- 
hibitive preachments; and more loving con- 
sideration for the aspirations and privileges 
of youth, the church would not, even now, 
have occasion to lament its smallness. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


From the earliest history of the church the 
tendency of the Brethren was to circumscribe 
their religious life with rules and regulations. 
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Of course, government, with a constitutional 
code is vital, whether for the state or the 
church. In the instance of the Renewed Unity, 
the tendency was to over-regulate. 

The basis of all government in the church is 
what is commonly known as “The Brotherly 
Agreement,” which is the product of Zinzen- 
dorf’s impassioned desire to co-relate the dis- 
satished and disorganized elements of Herrnhut 
into a practical union of brethren. This agree- 
ment was first signed by the “Herrnhuters” 
May 12, 1727. When the Count later found 
that these agreements were in strict accord 
with the “Ratio Disciplinae” of the Ancient 
Unitas Fratrum he was finally persuaded that 
this religious movement on his estates was the 
direct result of Divine direction. 

This Agreement together with a series of 
rules and regulations were first adopted at 
York, when the first steps were taken to make 
this an ‘‘Orts-gemeine,”’ on Mar. 23, 1752. This 
was during the pastorate of John Philip 
Muehrer, and remained the bond of congrega- 
tional fellowship until 1853, when the con- 
gregation was incorporated, and a Charter 
granted by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. This action was secured through the 
efforts of the Rev. Ambrose Rondthaler. 
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Amendments to this charter were accepted 
by the Court, Mar. 6, 1906, and formally 
entered for record, Mar. 13, 1906. 

All local government must be in accord with 
the rulings of the General and Provincial 
Synods of the church. Each province of the 
church elects its own Executive Board, which 
assumes the title of the Provincial Elders 
Conference, and consists of three or more 
elected members. The local congregation is 
usually governed by both a Board of Trustees 
and a Board of Elders,—the latter having the 
direction of all spiritual matters. 

All pastors are subject to the call of the 
Provincial Elders Conference, conditioned 
upon their own willingness to accept or 
reject appointments, and in the case of self- 
supporting congregations, the privilege of 
acceptance or rejection of pastoral service is 
accorded. 

The Provincial Elders Conference is the 
final Board of Appeal in all matters of differ- 
ence or financial stress. 

This congregation conducts Semi-annual 
Congregational Councils for the transaction of 
congregational business. The election of offi- 
cers is held on Ascension Thursday, and the 
presentation of reports and recommendations, 
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the first Wednesday of the New Year. In the 
interim, the single administrative board of this 
congregation is the Trustees, in whose care 
is entrusted all the spiritual and material inter- 
ests of the parish. 
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CHAPTER V 
PIONEER LIFE IN YORK COUNTY 


KREUTZ CREEK 


HE first settlement west of the Sus- 
quehanna River was made along a small 
stream that came to be known as Kreutz 
Creek. It was here, a few miles west of the 
river, that John Greist, in 1722, “squatted” on 
territory claimed by Lord Baltimore as a part 
of the Colony of Maryland. To the Germans, 
who subsequently found their way to this 
region, Greist’s name suggested their German 
word for ‘“‘cross,” and so the stream came to 
be named Kreutz Creek. These early pioneers 
were considered “‘intruders;” and it was not 
until 1729, when John and James Hendricks 
were granted land rights, that the settlement 
was recognized by the Colonial Government. 
That emigration flourished to this new west 
country was indicated by the fact that the 
Government granted to John Wright, an 
enterprising judge of Lancaster County, a 
charter to run a ferry across the river. None of 
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these earlier settlers were Moravians, in fact, 
only one Moravian family in this period is 
known to have migrated west of the Susque- 
hanna. When Jacob Lischy came to Kreutz 
Creek in 1744, he came as a Moravian evangel- 
ist, but not to minister to the Brethren, or to 
establish a Brethren’s Church, he came 
signally to preach the Gospel to ““Evangeliche” 
Germans, who were reported to be without 
religious ministrations. 


MIGRATION TO YORK COUNTY 


Until 1736, when the limit of Lancaster 
County was extended indefinitely westward, 
the region west of the Susquehanna had no 
political status. It was not until 1750 that 
York was formed into a distinct County. Its 
population at that time was said to be about 
6,000. In this number there were three dis- 
tinct groups of emigrants represented. 

The first group were the English, who 
found a temporary abode in the Pigeon Hills. 
As their numbers increased they gathered 
along the bank of the Codorus, eleven miles 
from the river. Many of the Quakers pressed 
into the northern section of the County, in 
what is now Newberry and Warrington 
Townships. 
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The Germans, practically contemporary, 
were the second. group of settlers. They were 
peasant farmers, and occupied the fertile val- 
leys westward. Those who were tradesmen 
grouped together in what they called Freys- 
town, about a mile east of the Codorus. This 
town received its name from Martin Frey, the 
earliest of the Germans to secure title to land 
at this place. 

The third group were the Scotch-Irish, the 
sturdy religionists, who sought in their new 
home relative isolation. This they found in 
“The Barrens,”’ the almost desolate waste of 
hills that extended south to the Province of 
Maryland, and reminded them most of their 
native heaths. The patient toil of these strict 
Covenanters soon made the “desert to blossom 
as the rose,” and now “The Barrens” is one of 
the most prosperous sections of York County. 


YORKTOWNE SURVEYED 


In 1749, Thomas Cookson was authorized 
by the Penns to plot a section of land on the 
east bank of the Codorus Creek, as an English 
settlement in 1747. The place was to become 
known as the Towne of York. The first indi- 
viduals to take up lots, and build homes accord- 
ing to the stipulations of the title, were: 
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John Bishop, Andrew Coaler, Christopher 
Croll (tavern-keeper), Hermann Bott, George 
Hoake, Samuel Hoke, Henry Hendricks, Jacob 
Hinsmann, Martin Eichelberger, Michael 
Laub, Jacob Greybill, Matthias Ovensant, 
Baltzar Spangler, (tavern keeper) Zachariah 
Shugart, Arnold Stuck, Nicholas Stuck, 
George Swope, Michael Swope and jacob 
Welsh. Copious supplies of water could easily 
‘be secured within 16 ft. at the highest points 
of the town. The Lutherans, Reformeds and 
Romanists made immediate application for 
lots on which to erect houses of worship, but 
the latter did not attempt to build until 50 
years later. The growth of the settlement was 
somewhat disappointing to its founders, 
although by the year 1754 it embraced a popu- 
lation of 1,800 souls. The original borough 
plot extended from the Codorus eastward to 
what is now Queen St., and from the Codorus 
southward to Prince, now Princess St. Two 
main highways were surveyed through the 
town,—.- the one southward was called the 
Patapsco Trail and led to Baltimore, 48 miles 
distant. A second, named the Manocacy 
Trail led through Hanover, to Graceham, Md., 
and south. This was the trail followed by the 
Brethren in 1763, when they extended their 
177] 
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labors to the Wachovia Tract in North 
Carolina. The highway eastward to Philadel- 
phia, 90 miles distant was previously estab- 
lished. By 1754 recommendations were made 
for the extension of the Borough limits east of 
Queen St., and west of the Codorus. 


INDUSTRIES AND FAIRS 


Various industries flourished in York from 
its earliest days. Among the first industries 
mentioned was a sawmill, a brewery, and a 
tannery. A number of trades, such as: print- 
ing, weaving, smithing, saddlery and cord- 
waining, flourished in the Borough. There 
were a number of charcoal and steel forges 
about York before the Revolution. York was 
the center of rich farm lands, and so farming 
engaged the attention of the greatest number 
of people. In the center of the Borough was 
a large square, and it soon became necessary to 
erect market sheds for the accommodation of 
the farmers, who regularly brought their 
products to town. These markets were open 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays of each week, 
and became quite an institution, which has 
flourished to the present. It was important 
then as now for the market-master to vigi- 
lantly prevent weighing and measuring abuses. 
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Injunctions had to be issued against the Ger- 
mans for buying and selling on Sundays. 
Before 1754 The York Fair was an established 
institution. There was a spring and autumn 
fair. The former was held in March, and was 
practically a great livestock sale, to which the 
farmers would come for miles and miles 
around. The fall fair was an elaborate Harvest 
Home Festival held in the Market House, 
and concerned the towns-folk as well as the 
rural people. The only thing it seemed to lack 
was the fortune teller, fakir, and games of 
chance. However, during the pastorate of 
John Molther in 1799 a complaint is registered 
about the ‘‘flood” of church members, who 
turned away from the sanctuary on the sabbath 
of the Fair days, to neglect their souls for the 
sake of a brute,—(an elephant which was to 
be on exhibition during the Fair). The custom 
of holding annual Fairs, and weekly markets 
has been continued without cessation since 
1750. 


PUBLIC CONDITIONS IN YORK 


Economic life in York and vicinity was 
distinctive. Its very isolation from the early 
centers of population gave to it significant 
characteristics. The earliest legal authority 
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in these parts was James Logan, Secretary of 
the Province, Chief Justice and Commissioner 
of Property. With the incorporation of the 
County and Borough a local administration 
was developed. The first County officers to 
be appointed were: Hance Hamilton, Sheriff; 
Nicholas Ryland, Coroner; George Schaabe, 
Walter Sharp and Patrick Watson, Commis- 
sioners; William Sinclair and Michael Laub, 
Poor Directors, George Stevenson, Prothono- 
tary, Recorder, Registrar of Wills, Chief 
Ranger and Clerk of the Courts. The 
Treasurer was David McConaughy. The 
first election in York County was a literal 
riot. Hance Hamilton the Sheriff. with his 
Scotch-Irish supporters were driven by the 
German voters across the Codorus, and the 
election was declared void. The Governor of 
the Province reappointed the first incumbents. 

This riot in 1750 may be accounted for by 
the fact that in the town there was a brewery 
and six taverns. It will also explain why a 
County “Gaol” became a necessity at so early 
a time. This vital institution was a small 
stone structure, built at the corner of King and 
George Sts. The whipping-post, temporary 
slavery and the pillory were punishments in 
vogue. 
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A Court House authorized in 1749, was built 
in the center of the Square in 1756. The bell on 
the Court House was truly an Independence 
bell. It is now the property of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, York, and was one of the 


interesting exhibits at the recent Sesqui-\ 
Centennial, Philadelphia. It was in this build- | 


ing that the Articles of Confederation were 


adopted by Congress, when its sessions were | 


held in York from September 30, 1777 to June 
27, 1778. 

The Court House was adjoined to the west 
by the Borough Market, and to the east by 
the State House. This was practically the 
County Office Building, and played an impor- 
tant role during the time when York was the 
Capital of the United States. 

“One block to the west of the Square, where 
the Bon Ton Department store now stands, 
was the Franklyn Press, that published ‘The 
Gazette,” the official organ of Congress. Here 
was also housed the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. The Commissioner of this Depart- 
ment of the Government was a prominent 
Moravian, Philip Rothrock, Sr. A bronze 
tablet laid in the pavement by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution marks the site of 
this building. 
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The Treasury Building stood in the Square 
opposite the Market House, on the site of the 
present First National Bank. 


SCHOOLS IN YORK 


Whatever educational system there may 
have been in the formative days, contemporary 
to the founding of York, was religious in char- 
acter; and was under a measurable supervision 
of the churches. Two Quakers, named Garret- 
son and Underwood seem to have been the 
first to attempt locally a plan for the education 
of the children. There is a record of one Bar- 
tholomew Maul, teaching from house to house 
along the Codorus as early as 1735. He con- 
tinued to serve as a Lutheran teacher for 35 
years. Among other teachers of the first half 
of the eighteenth century were Ludwig Kraft, 
Frederick Wildbaum, David Candler, and 
Michael Schlatterer. These men were largely 
the preachers of their day, as well as teachers. 
This was particularly true of the last two 
named. Abraham Bueninger was the first 
‘Kinder Eltern” in the service of the Mora- 
vian Church at York. In 1747 he conducted a 
Parochial School in the home of Leonard 
Immel, near Grantley. In 1749, when the serv- 
ices of the church were transferred to Crolls 
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Tavern, the school was also transferred to 
that place, and continued there until it was 
again moved to the newly erected stone 
**Gemeinhaus” on Princess St., where it con- 
tinued to function until 1828. This was the 
first school to be established within the pre- 
cincts of what is now York, and may well be 
considered the forerunner of the Public School 
system in this City. Bueninger conducted a 
Sunday-school along the lines of the modern 
Sunday-school in York as early as 1747. This 
was almost 70 years before what is generally 
considered the beginning of the first Sunday- 
school in York, by Samuel Bacon, in 1817. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION IN YORK 


Quakers were the first to settle where York 
now stands, but they made no attempt to 
develope a congregation or construct a Meet- 
ing House until after 1760. The Evangeliche 
Germans were farmers, and until York was 
surveyed had no formal places of worship. 
More than a decade before any Moravian 
evangelist or settler came to these parts, these 
Germans were receiving the spiritual minis- 
trations of Rev. Caspar Stoever, who con- 
ducted services in barns and farm houses, 
from the Susquehanna as far west as the 
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Pigeon Hills. The establishment of congre- 
gations by the Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians as well as other Protestant bodies and 
even Romanists was later. 


THE LUTHERANS 


Pastor David Candler was the first resident 
Lutheran clergyman in York. He served the 
settlers for but a little more than a year, until 
his death in 1744. He gave permanence to his 
brief work by the construction of a log church 
on the site of the present Christ Lutheran 
Church. This was three years before the 
founding of York. His successor was Lars 
Nyberg, a surveyor, who had studied the- 
ology, and was ordained in Sweden, by the 
Lutheran Archbishop Benzelius. On his way 
to America he was thrown in touch with 
Bishop Spangenberg, and with Jacob Lischy. 
The latter was associated with Nyberg very 
intimately in their work on the west side 
of the Susquehanna. After serving the Luther- 
ans for four years, and Lischy the Mora- 
vians, Nyberg cast in his lot with the 
Moravians, and Lischy reunited himself with 
the Reformed Church. John Helfrich Schaum, 
a student of the University of Halle followed 
Nyberg, who had gone to Lancaster, for a 
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short service among the Moravians there, and 
then returned to Europe. John Samuel 
Schwerdfeger, George Ludwig Hochheimer, 
Lucas Raus, Nicholas Hornell, and John 
George Bager all succeeded with relatively 
brief pastorates. For more than one hundred 
and fifty years, this congregation has been 
served by but six pastors: John Nicholas 
Kurtz, 1770-1783; Jacob Goering, 1783-1807; 
John George Schmuker, 1809-1836; A. H. Loch- 
mann, 1836-1880; George Enders, 1882-1920; 
Walter Traub from 1921. There are now ten 
flourishing Lutheran Churches in York. 


THE GERMAN REFORMED 


The first pastor of the German Reformed 
constituency at York was Jacob Lischy, 
who came to this region as a Moravian Evan- 
gelist, but who, in 1747, withdrew from the 
fellowship of the Brethren to accept the invi- 
tation of the Reformed adherents to establish 
a congregation at York. A block church had 
been erected in 1746, and this served as a 
Meeting House until 1763, when a large stone 
church was erected, where the Woolworth 
store is at present located. Lischy remained 
pastor until 1760, when various charges com- 
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pelled his withdrawal. A century later, the 
English speaking members of this congrega- 
tion separated, and built within 100 yards 
of the old church a splendid Romanesque 
structure, calling themselves Trinity First 
Reformed Church. The German section of the 
congregation retained the property, and 
became known as Zion Reformed Church. 
There are at present nine Reformed Churches 
in the city. 


ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL 


Until 1755, the Church of England settlers 
were served by the Moravian pastors. At that 
time Rev. Thomas Barton began to conduct 
regular services according to the ritual of the 
Church of England. Upon the arrival of his 
successor, Rev. John Andrews, in 1765, a 
movement was inaugurated for the erection of 
a church, which was effected the following 
year. The church was an unpretentious brick 
building constructed on Beaver, St., near the 
Codorus Creek. Rev. Daniel Batwell, who 
succeeded to the pastorate in 1772, was an 
extreme loyalist, and failed to gain the favor of 
his parish. From the pastorate of Rev. John 
Campbell, 1784-1804, the congregation began 
to enjoy an unbroken period of steady growth 
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and prosperity. It remains the only Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in York City. It 
maintains a mission in the east end of the city. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS 


Before the Revolution the Presbyterians in 
York enjoyed gospel ministrations by clergy- 
men of their own faith, but it was not until 
1785, that any Presbyterian organization was 
consummated in York, and not until 1790 
that there was any place of worship erected. 
The first Presbyterian pastor was the Rev. 
Thomas Cathcart. The work prospered, and 
there is at present three congregations of that 
denomination in the city. There is also one 
congregation of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 


As early as 1750 the Romanists sought to 
gain a foothold in York, but it was not until 
the year of the Declaration of Independence 
that any definite work was accomplished. A 
stone church was erected on S. Beaver St., 
but there was no settled pastorate before 1819. 
Since then there has been a steady growth, so 
that at the present the Catholic constituency 


is served by four churches. 
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GERMAN BAPTIST BRETHREN 


German Baptist Brethren settled in York 
County as early as 1736, and congregations 
were forthwith established. There was, how- 
ever, no attempt made to establish themselves 
in the Borough of York before the nineteenth 
century. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


Other religious bodies established them- 
selves in York, but none save those mentioned 
could be considered contemporary with the 
Moravians. The Methodists preached in 
York as early as 1781, but it was 1819 before 
any settled pastor was located in York, or 
that the denomination had a distinct place of 
worship. The United Brethren in Christ and 
the Evangelical or Albright Church, both 
began to labor in York about 1840. Ten years 
later the Baptists entered. the field. Another 
denomination to organize congregations in 
York was the Church of God, now serving its 
constituency with two churches. Subsequently 
the Old Mennonites established a church 
within the city limits. 
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BEGINNING OF THE CONGREGATION 
AT YORK 


EARLY EFFORTS 


HE Moravian Congregation at York 

began with the first attempts made to 

preach the Gospel west of the Susque- 
hanna River, in 1744. It would hardly be right 
to date the organization of the congregation 
from this early ministry of Jacob Lischy, the 
first Moravian evangelist to minister to the 
German settlers in this region. Lischy was in 
the service of the Brethren, although he did 
not stress that relationship; and he did not 
preach to Moravians, as there were no Mora- 
vian settlers here at that time. He did not 
even undertake the organization of a Moravian 
congregation, but he did make it possible for 
a Moravian congregation to develop later. 
The work Lischy accomplished at Kreutz 
Creek was Moravian, only in so far as Lischy 
maintained his sympathy for the Brethren, 
and this was only a matter of two years. His 
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labors did bear fruit for the Moravian Church 
in at least three families who joined themselves 
to the church, when it was finally established 
at York. 
JACOB LISCHY 

Jacob Lischy was born in Switzerland, in 
1716, of Reformed parentage. His first contact 
with the Moravians was when he was a lad of 
fourteen. At this time he made a positive 
experience of grace; and subsequently when he 
fell under the influence of Zinzendorf, in 1741, 
he became a Moravian. Early the following 
year with twenty-seven other colonial settlers, 
he came to America on the “snaw” called 
“The Catherine,” a Moravian ship, designed 
especially to transport to the new world mis- 
sionaries and settlers. In Philadelphia he was 
welcomed into the home of a warm friend of 
the Moravians, named Benezet. This acquaint- 
ance soon resulted in the marriage of Lischy 
to Mary, Benezet’s charming daughter. Bishop 
Nitschmann ordained him a deacon of the 
church in 1743. His appointment as a mis- 
sionary led him first to the Quitopahilla 
(Lebanon), thence to Donegal, Mode Creek 
and Kissels, near Warwick (Lititz); and within 
a year to Kreutz Creek, York County. Here 
he labored from house to house with unusual 
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favor and unction. He announced himself as 
the Apostle of the Congregation of God in 
the Spirit. He was gifted with a keen intellect, 
but his disposition to be proud, stubborn and 
erratic was the occasion of subsequent trou- 
bles. It was in the home of Jacob Weltzhoffer, 
not Westhaeffer, as Dr. W. H. Jordan asserts, 
where he first preached, that he exerted his 
greatest influence. He resented the restrictions 
which were placed upon him by the economy 
at Bethlehem, preferring to be a law unto 
himself. His conduct and teachings provoked 
increasing disfavor, and in 1746 he was 
recalled to Bethlehem. This resulted in an 
enforced separation from the Moravians, and 
consequently engendered an attitude of bitter 
animosity. At the Synod of the Congregation 
of God in the Spirit held at Kreutz Creek in 
1747, he joined hands with Muhlenberg in 
opposing any further relations of the Luther- 
ans and Reformeds with the Moravians. 
Upon his. withdrawal from the fellowship of 
the Brethren he became the first pastor of the 
Reformed congregation on the Codorus. 
Besides this congregation in what is now 
York, he was influential in organizing no less 
than twelve Reformed congregations in York 
County, one of which bears his name. His 
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unique character won for him many staunch 
friends, but it also provoked against him many 
bitter enemies. These enemies prevailed over 
him ultimately, and in 1760 he retired to his 
farm between Spring Grove and Jefferson, 
where he continued to preach until his death 
in 1781. He never regained the credit and 
honor that was due him from his fellow 
churchmen; and his patient persevering, and 
heroic labors seem to have been for naught. 
His remains rest in a neglected family burial 
plot on the farm of W. L. Glatfelter. 


CHRISTIAN HEINRICH RAUCH 


Lischy was succeeded by Christian Heinrich 
Rauch in what promised to be “the great new 
work beyond the river.” He was a Prussian 
born in the Barony of Anhalt, July 5, 1718. 
Like Lischy he came under the influence of 
Zinzendorf, by whom he was ordained a 
deacon of the Moravian Church in 1740. 
Shortly thereafter he came to America in 
company with John Hagen, who joined the 
colony at Savannah, and Andrew Eschbach, 
who was to make Philadelphia a center of 
evangelistic efforts among the Indians. Rauch 
followed his newly formed Indian acquaint- 
ances from New York into Duchess County, 
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N. Y., where he labored until the abandon- 
ment of that enterprise in 1745, when he went 
to Gnadenhuetten on the Mahoni for a brief 
ministry, and then responded to the call to 
minister to the white settlers west of the 
Susquehanna River. He arrived at Kreutz 
Creek in time to complete the erection of the 
log church. The task which Rauch assumed 
was not to his liking, since he had hoped to 
find opportunity to labor among the Indians, 
and not among “strangers,” who seemed not 
to know the power and grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” His work began amid the 
spiritual confusion of those who fostered deep 
prejudices against each other, arising from 
uncertain territorial rights, and petty local 
differences. He did find a warm welcome in 
the homes of Jacob Lanius, Franz Berot, 
Johannes Fischel and Jacob Weltzhoffer. 
Lischy declined to fully withdraw from 
Kreutz Creek even after the arrival of Rauch 
so that the new place of worship was denied 
to both. Lischy pursued his labors along the 
Codorus at York, and to the south and west, 
while Rauch found a center of evangelistic 
effort at Grantley along the Codorus, where 
for two years he ministered the Gospel in the 
home of Leonard Immel. 
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THE SYNOD OF 1747 


This synod of “*The Congregation of God 
in the Spirit’ was unique in that it was the 
first of the interdominational gatherings of 
that day, which had been inaugurated by Zin- 
zendorf, to meet west of the Susquehanna. It 
was held at the home of Jacob Weltzhoffer, 
the large hearted, great souled pioneer, who 
had welcomed both Lischy and Rauch to his 
wilderness home for the preaching of the 
Gospel. This synod succeeded by about two 
years the stormy meeting at Lancaster, when 
Spangenberg was almost mobbed. It convened 
in October of 1747 in the new church at 
Kreutz Creek. Like the synod at Lancaster, it 
was presided over by Bishop August Gottlieb 
Spangenberg, more familiarly known among 
the Brethren as “Bruder Joseph.”’ He did not 
fully share the hope of Zinzendorf for the 
federation of all the denominations in the 
colony into a common ecclesiastical polity. 
The synod at Lancaster in 1745, and now this 
synod, definitely converted ‘Bruder Joseph” 
to the adoption of a distinctly Moravian 
church polity in America, regardless of the 
high ideals entertained by ‘‘The Ordinarius,” 
Zinzendorf. Among those who attended the 
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synod besides Lischy, who was already inimi- 
cal to the Moravians, was Rauch, the newly 
appointed pastor, Lars Nyberg, pastor of the 
Lutheran church at York, and Henry Muhlen- 
berg, another Lutheran pastor of an altogether 
different caliber, who at this time was located 
at ““Goose Hill” near the Codorus.-There were 
also present some teachers, whose influence 
in the community made them religious factors, 
and a few authorized representatives of dis- 
senting creeds from Lancaster County. The 
synod was not largely attended, but the 
opposition to any kind of a federation of 
churches was of such a nature as to make this 
synod decisive in ending these interdenomi- 
national gatherings of ‘‘The Congregation of 
God in the Spirit.”” It was little wonder that 
Muhlenberg regarded this synod as an occa- 
sion which justified irrevocable controversy, 
since opinions were expressed quite as dis- 
tasteful to the Moravians as they could possi- 
bly have been to either the Lutherans or 
Reformeds present. Spangenberg himself was 
not as tactful as he might have been in the 
expression which he gave to his insistence on 
Moravian practises and polity. The convoca- 
tion disbanded in a spirit that can hardly be 
considered Christlike. Muhlenberg declared 
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Zinzendorf to be an autocratic, usurping 
‘Lutheran Superintendent.” Spangenberg 
naturally defended the Count, and insisted 
that he certainly was no pretender, explaining 
that he did not usurp authority as a Lutheran 
in ministering to Lutherans in Philadelphia, 
but rather that by this act as a Moravian 
Bishop, he sought to promote christian broth- 
erhood in the colonies. The explanations of 
‘Bruder Joseph” that Zinzendorf only thought 
to overshadow ecclesiastical differences in the 
common faith of Jesus Christ as a personal 
- Savior proved of little avail. 


RAUCH AT GRANTLEY 


Following the synod of 1747, Rauch was 
beset by many fears and misgivings. The 
opposition of both the Lutherans and 
Reformeds meant that he must withdraw from 
Kreutz Creek. Not a few farm houses where 
the influence of Muhlenberg and Lischy pre- 
_ vailed were closed against him. Suspicions and 
animosities had been aroused that made any 
Moravian preaching most impracticable. Even 
Bishop Cammerhof in 1748 was compelled to 
preach on the public highway. John Hentsch 
came from Bethlehem to encourage Rauch to 
continue preaching. He advised him to move 
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west. His plight was made known to Leonard 
Immel at Grantley by Abraham Bueninger, 
the school teacher; and so a cordial welcome 
was accorded Rauch by Immel and his good 
wife. He preached for nearly two years in the 
Immel home, while Bueninger taught the 
children. Interest increased to the extent that 
larger quarters than the Immel home afforded 
became necessary. During the year 1848, 
Rauch was encouraged by the visits of several 
Moravian preachers, who were evangelizing 
on their way to the Manocacy, now Grace- 
ham, Maryland. 


BISHOP JOHN CAMMERHOF 


The visit of young Bishop Cammerhof was 
not only a source of encouragement to Rauch, 
but the farsighted judgement of the bishop, in 
regard to the future possibilities of the Mora- 
vians in this section, led to renewed faith and 
energy. Cammerhof was but twenty-five years 
of age when he was ordained by Zinzendorf to 
the episcopacy. When the cares of supervision 
in the Colonies became too great for Spangen- 
berg, this talented and consecrated young 
servant of the Lord was sent to his assistance 
as a co-adjutor bishop. He arrived in Bethle- 
hem, early in the year 1747, and at once 
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applied himself with untiring energy to the 
growth of the church in America. He did not 
confine his labors to Bethlehem, but under- 
took strenuous and extensive missionary 
journeys throughout the Province, which ulti- 
mately resulted in his untimely death. It was 
in the course of one of these visitations for the 
encouragement of the churches, that in the 
company of Gottlieb Betzhold, he travelled 
to the Lancaster Territory west of the Susque- 
hanna to see Rauch, and to counsel with him 
in his trying task. He was greatly impressed 
with the promise of the field, but felt that 
much more could be accomplished if larger 
accommodations for worship could be secured 
nearer the Codorus, where the settlements 
seemed to be concentrating. Later in the year 
1748, the visit of Cammerhof was followed 
by that of an evangelistic party from Bethle- 
hem, consisting of Nathaniel Seidel, subse- 
quently a Bishop of the Church, David Bruce, 
one of the first elders of the Nazareth Congre- 
gation, Gottlieb Gottschalk and S’ven Rosen, 
the last two being members of the company 
of thirteen, who came with Cammerhof to 
America. This earnest evangelism of the 
Brethren bore much fruit, but the restrictions 
which forbade a “‘Pilgergemein” from receiv- 
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ing members into its communicant fellowship, 
made the harvest of souls of no practical value, 
at least so far as the Moravians were 
concerned. 


BEGINNINGS IN YORK 


On the 26th day of May, 1749, services 
were begun in the large log home of John 
Heckedorn Sr. This home was located near 
the site of the first and second churches, just 
outside the southern limits of the town, 
almost between the present Penn Common, 
and the York Hospital. Not long after Hecke- 
dorn opened his home as a place of worship 
for the Moravians, he was called to his eternal 
rest and taken to Bethel, along the Swatara, 
now Lebanon County, for burial. The great 
faith of his widow, Margretha and her real 
confidence in the Brethren were determining 
factors in the establishment of a Moravian 
Church in York. She can truly be said to have 
been a mother in the York Israel of God, since 
her two sons, John and Daniel, and her 
daughter Magdalene, were among the first 
fruits of Rauch, at York. She and her husband 
had become Moravians at Bethlehem, during 
the years of their sojourn at Bethel, before 
coming to York County. The daughter was 
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confirmed at Bethel in 1749, and the sons at 
Warwick, the same year. Others, from this 
community, who were received at about the 
same time at Bethlehem, were: Franz and 
Anna Maria Muehler, Franz and Susanna 
Berot, with their daughter Barbara, and in 
November, 1749, at the Warwick Synod, © 
Catharine, the wife of John Heckedorn Jr., 
John Beitzel and Elisabeth Goetz. These thir- 
teen were the orginal Moravians to constitute 
a congregation of the Brethren at York. The 
status of a “Pilgergemein” was definitely 
accorded the congregation at the Warwick 
Synod, but that did not carry with it the right 
to maintain a local membership. 


FEARS AND FOES 


Had it not been for the relatively frequent 
visitations of itinerant evangelists and mes- 
sengers from the economy at Bethlehem, who 
were sent to cheer and help the brethren in 
scattered communities, as well as to preach 
the gospel in unevangelized territories, the 
despair of Rauch would have been complete, 
and the work along the Codorus, in all prob- 
ability would have been abandoned. These 
visitations were the especial means of com- 
munication, and the bond of union with the 
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“mother economy” at Bethlehem. Three such 
evangelists visited Rauch in 1750. They were 
Leonard Schnell and Jacob Hoepfner of Bethle- 
hem and Jacob Crist of Lancaster. These 
were, indeed, days when the old adage, 
“every beginning is hard” found a certain 
application to the work of the Brethren along 
the Codorus. While there were not a few 
families in sympathy with the ““Herrnhuters” 
as the Brethren were sometimes called, the 
sense of responsibility that rested on the three 
families and two individuals in actual connec- 
tion with the Brethren’s Unity was, indeed, 
difficult. It was bad enough to see many of the 
positive fruits of their labors identify them- 
selves with other creeds, but to be objects of 
reproach from those whom they wanted to 
live among as brethren, and to be limited in 
their spheres of activity by unwarranted 
prejudices was too much for the faithful few. 
The greatest trial of all came in 1751, when 
their beloved “Christian Heinrich,” as they 
affectionately called their pastor, was called 
to serve the sister congregation at Lancaster. 
There was some compensation in the fact that 
he was not going so far away but that he could 
fulfil his promise to them of occasional visita- 


tions; and that a successor was soon to be 
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sent to them. .Thus encouraged they were 
ready to accord to Philip Muehrer and his 
wife a cordial welcome. 


BRIGHTER PROSPECTS 


Philip Muehrer and his good wife were 
inducted into the pastorate at the communion 
service conducted by Rauch, November 27, 
1751. Nine persons, including Jacob Weller 
of Manocacy, Md. (Graceham), partook of 
the sacrament. At this time Pastor Rauch 
sanctified the first marriage in the congregation 
to be recorded, namely that of: Martin Weit- 
brecht with the ““widow” Geyer, a sister of 
Mrs. Franz Muehler. A few days later, Dec. 
1, 1751, Pastor Muehrer baptized the first 
infant of whom there is any record. The 
record reads: ‘““Andreas, infant son of Adam 
Hoff, and his wife Julianna Seip.” 

The preaching labors of Muehrer met with 
an almost immediate response. The year 1752 
marked the accession of another ‘‘thirteen” 
members, so that by August the net com- 
municant membership was twenty-two 
(John Heckedorn having died, and his widow 
with two of her communicant children having 
removed to Hebron). On the occasion of an 
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official visit to Lancaster, Feb. 11, 1752, the 
Rev. Nathaniel Seidel received into the 
Brethren’s Church, the following persons from 
York: Marcus and Anna Elisabeth Hoens, 
Adam and Julianna Hoff, Philip Rothrock Sr., 
and Catharine Herbach. The Synod of 1752 
gave to the York congregation the status of an 
“Orts-gemein,” with full privileges of an 
ecclesiastical economy. Almost immediately 
thereafter on Mar. 23, 1752, the following 
were received as the first members to be con- 
firmed directly into the congregation at York: 
Jacob and Julianna Lanius, Fredrick and 
Dorothea Roemer, and Ludwig Protzmann. 
In August of the same year, Pastor Muehrer 
received into the communicant fellowship of 
the congregation, George Herbach and Jacob 
Christmann. 


CONFERENCE MARCH 23, 1752 


Recognition by the Church of the York 
congregation as an “Orts-gemein” was fol- 
lowed by an official visitation by Nathaniel 
Seidel. He at once assembled a local confer- 
ence. This was of importance since it meant 
the practical organization of the York Mora- 
vian Congregation. The first consideration 
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was the necessity for the erection ofa ““Gemein- 
haus,”” where the Brethren at York could more 
effectively carry on their work. This was 
considered untimely, but authority was given 
for the rental of a more commodious and 
advantageous place of worship. This was 
secured from Christian Croll, who leased to 
the Moravians, one large and two small rooms 
on the first floor of his tavern, which was 
located between where Bear’s Department 
Store and the York Railway Offices now stand. 
Another result of the conference was the elec- 
tion of a Committee, that really constituted 
the first Board of Trustees. The original mem- 
bers were John Heckedorn Jr., and Franz 
Muehler. Philip Rothrock Sr. was made a 
member of this Board a year later. The policy 
of centralization, as practiced by the economy 
at Bethlehem, was protested on the ground of 
hindering the growth of the congregation. 
Greater initiative was insisted upon, on 
account of the difficulties and tedious delays 
of official correspondence. These conditions 
were conceded, and the Brethren were 
assured larger autonomy, and more prayerful 
consideration, because of their isolation. On 
the other hand, their attention was brought 
to the fact that there were times when local 
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vision failed, and practical advantage was not 
taken of available opportunities; and that very 
often the economy at Bethlehem pressed faster 
in its evangelistic programs than its feeble 
numerical and financial resources could main- 
tain. These and other conditions were dis- 
cussed at the conference, which closed with 
the unanimous conviction that a forward step 
at York was vital. A rather striking record 
in the diary for 1752, is that there were 
eight children born and baptized into the 
congregation. 

An important visitation occurred Feb. 8, 
1753, when Bishop Spangenberg, with a com- 
pany of Brethren returned from North Caro- 
lina, where they made an inspection of ‘‘The 
Wachau,” a tract of 100,000 acres of land 
offered to the Brethren by Lord Granville, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. The pur- 
chase of this Wachovia Tract appealed to 
the Brethren as a promising center of evan- 
gelistic and missionary labor, as well as an 
asylum that would afford undisputed posses- 
sion, and unrestricted privileges of all religious 
observances. York was on the direct route 
from Bethlehem to this new center of evan 
gelistic enterprise, so that when Spangenberg 
returned from ‘““The Wachau”’ in company 
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with Herman Loesch, John Merkle and Henry 
Antes, it became an occasion for renewed 
encouragement to the Brethren at York. 


SPIRITUAL AWAKENING 


A change of pastoral leadership seems to 
have become necessary, and so on Nov. 8, 1753 
this was effected. The new pastor Gottfried 
Engel had come to America on “The Irene,” 
in 1749, as a member of the famous Sea Con- 
gregation. He was also one of the thirty-nine 
young men to have been married at “The 
Great Wedding,” at Bethlehem, July 15, 1749. 
He came to York from Hebron, after the 
Heidelberg Moravian Synod of 1753. He at 
once began to effect a deeper spiritual atmos- 
phere within the congregation, by prayer 
gatherings and “Sing Stunde.” With the 
advent of the New Year, 1754, he inaugurated 
a protracted series of services which continued 
until the last week of April. This became a 
time of great soul-searching in York, and 
many souls sought and found peace at the foot 
of the Cross of Christ. Christian Heinrich 
Rauch came from Lancaster to assist him in 
labors among the adults; and Michael Graeff, 


came from Lititz to supplement the work 
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among the children. The enforced illness of 
the pastor in February somewhat hindered 
the progress of his work, but the breach was 
efficiently filled by Rev. Otto Krogstrupp, 
who preached for more than two weeks. Other 
assistance was rendered to Pastor Engel by 
Nathaniel Seidel, Gottlieb Koenigsdoerfer, 
Jacob Till and Philip Bader. Muck credit was 
due to Abraham Bueninger for his untiring 
devotion to the spiritual direction of the 
work among the children. The climax to the 
revival came when Bishop Matthew Hehl of 
Lititz came for a final drawing in of the nets. 
He was accompanied by Sister Anna Rams- 
berger, as the special evangelist for the children. 
The reception of 27 new members marked this 
gracious ingathering of souls. This spiritual 
awakening spread throughout the entire town 
and country-side, so that in all the churches 
religion was the dominant impulse. Later in 
the year Nathaniel Seidel and John Graeff 
assisted the pastor in continued efforts. The 
presence of Bishop Peter Boehler, in company 
with Herman Loesch and Andrew Hoegar, on 
their return from a visit to ““The Wachau” 
was another source of great spiritual inspira- 
tion. Five others were received later that 
year. The complete list follows: 
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George Lehr, and his wife Margretha. 

William Wolf, and his wife Margaret Elisa- 
beth m. n. Hoffman. 

Anna Eva Weller, wife of George Weller, m. 
n. Kerber. (Gerber) 

Leonard Immel, and his wife Margretha. 

Johannes Fischel, and his wife Elisabeth m. n. 
Schmidt. 

Martin Ebert, and his wife Anna Barbara m.- 
n. Kerber. 

Heinrich Buser, and his wife Magdalene m. n. 
Tschudy. 

Catharine m. n. Kuntz, wife of Philip Rothrock 
Sr. ‘ 

Anna Elisabeth, m. n. Eberhard, 2d wife of 
Johannes Beitzel. 

Anna Maria, m. n. Heilman, wife of Ludwig 
Protzmann. 

Anna Margretha, m. n. Geyer, wife of Peter 
Binckel. (Peter Binckel was received by 
Bishop Cammerhof at Manocacy, Md., in 
1750.) 

Christina, daughter of Peter Binckel by his 
first marriage. 

Anna Catharine and Maria, daughters of 
Franz and Catharine Berot. 

Heinrich Berot, a brother of Franz Berot. 

John Jacob Berot, son of Franz and Catharine. 
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Adam and Michael Fischel, sons of Johannes 
and Maria Fischel. 

Ludwig and Franz Hoff, sons of Franz and 
Julianna Hoff. 

Peter Pfaff, and his wife Ann m. n. Kraber. 

Valentine Lehr, son of George and Margretha 
Lehr. p 

Bernhard Hoenissen, and his wife Anna Bar- 
bara m. n. Heber. 

Jacob Rothrock, son of Philip and Catharine 
Rothrock. 

George Herzhog. 

The total membership of the congregation 
at this time was, therefore, fifty-five communi- 
cants and eight children. 
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THE GEMEINHAUS 


PLANS FOR THE FIRST CHURCH 


FTER long deliberation, a lot just out- 
A side the extreme south-west limit of 
York was purchased from John Hecke- 
dorn, to whose father these lands were patented 
by the Penns. These lots, Nos. 314 and 315 
had a frontage on the present Princess St., of 
250 ft., and on Water St., of 5714 ft. The deeds 
together with what is called ““A Declaration of 
Trust,” are filed in the Recorder’s Office of 
York County, Pa. The patent to the lots was 
not made until Oct. 9, 1755;and the final transfer 
of the property to the Elders of the Economy at 
Bethlehem, Pa., was not consumated until after 
the completion of the church, Aug. 27, 1756. 
Later 200 additional feet of frontage was pur- 
chased on Water St. 

This site for the ““Gemeinhaus” was finally 
selected on the occasion of a visit to the congre- 
gation by Christian Heinrich Rauch. It was an 
event of solemn convenanting among the mem- 
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bers, sanctified by the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, at which fifty persons communed, and 
pledged their support to the construction of 
the ‘‘Gemeinhaus.”” The members at once made 
the excavations for the foundation, and pro- 
cured the stone for the large house which was 
to serve as church, school and parsonage. 


LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE 


Ceremonies attending the laying of the 
Corner Stone of the new ‘‘Gemeinhaus” were 
conducted by Bishop Hehl and by the pastor 
Gottfried Engel, Sunday, Apr. 24, 1755. Visit- 
ing friends from Bethlehem, Donegal, Warwick, 
Lebanon, Lancaster and Manocacy were in 
attendance. It is of great interest that the origi- 
nal copy of the hymn composed for this occasion 
by Bishop Ettwein is still in existence. 

Of even greater interest is the copy of the 
original document deposited in the Corner 
Stone of the “‘Gemeinhaus.”’ Like the inscription 
which Pilate had placed over the cross of Christ, 
this document was written in three languages, 
viz.: Latin, German and English, and contains 
data of vital interest. In the English transcrip- 
tion which follows, an effort is made to main- 
tain the original form: 
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“In the name of the Holy Trinity. 
In the year after the birth 
of our Lord and Creator, 
1755, 
the 28th year of the happy Government 
of our most Gracious Sovereign, 


GEORGE II., 
King of Great Britain. 


Under the mild and beneficent Government of the 
Heirs of the great William Penn, Proprietors of 
Pennsylvania 
The Honorable Robert Hunter Morris 
being Lieutenant Governor of this Province 
and Mr. Stevenson, the Clerk of this Town, 
when the faithful witness of Jesus and His sufferings 
in our Times 
Louis 
was the Ordinarius and Advocate of the Renewed 
Church 
called 
The Unitas Fratrum or United Brethren, 
and 
Joseph, alias August Gottlieb Spangenberg, 
His Vicar General in America, 
the 24th day of April, or Thursday after the Sunday 
Jubilate. 
The Text for the Congregation being that day, 
I Cor. 10:4. 
The Spiritual Rock. 
This Foundation Stone was laid 
In the County and Town of York, on the Codorus, 
in the Province of Pennsylvania, 
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for a Congregation and School House of the 
United Brethren, 
in and near Yorktowne. 
In the presence, and by the ministry of 
Matthew Hehl, 
the present Provincial Bishop of the Brethren in 
Pennsylvania 
under the assistance of / 
John Christian Gottfried Engel 
the present minister of the Little Flock here 
in union with the Brethren, 
as also in the presence of the following ministers and 
laborers 
of the neighboring Brethren’s Congregations, viz.: 
Philip Meuhrer, from Donegal; 
Philip Christian Bader, from Lancaster; 
Otto Christian Krogstrupp, from Warwick; 
Christian Richters, from Manocacy; 
and likewise, John Ettwein and his wife, Joanna, 
from Bethlehem, Pa., 
and Samuel Herr, single Brethren’s Laborer 
in the County abroad. 
Which house shall be Sanctified, and Dedicated to the 
Lord, 
that the sweet Gospel of the Grace of God, in the Blood 
and Death of Jesus, may be preached therein. 

And toa Place of Nursing for all such Souls, who Confess 
themselves to that Gospel, and are gathered by the same 
into the body, to the instruction and good for the 
Youth of such Families, who entrust themselves 
into the care of the Brethren, by the help, 
and for the use of the Families here, 
united with the Brethren, viz.: 
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Franz Jacob Muehler 
John Heckedorn Jr. (Stewards) 
Philip Rothrock 
Ludwig Protzmann 
Franz Ludwig Berot 
Jacob Lanius 
Peter Binckel 
John Beitzel 
Adam Hoff 
and also 

Marcus Hoens 
Fredrick Roemers 
Martin Eberts 

and many others, who by the Word of Grace 

already are brought nigh unto that Flock 
and as many as the Lord our God shall call, 
Christ Jesus 
the Rock of Salvation 
the Wall and Foundation of our Happiness, 
Grant 
that this House may stand, endure and serve 
to the Honor and Praise of His Holy 
Sufferings, to the Salvation 
of many Souls, who will be hungry and desirous 
after the Grace, in the Blood and Merit 
of JESUS 
and to a good smelling Savor for this whole town and 
Country 
Until He Cometh.” 
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PROCESSION CEREMONIES 


Beginning at the Croll Tavern, where the 
Brethren had worshiped for practically three 
years, a “Procession” formed, and marched 
orderly to the site of the new ““Gemeinhaus,” at 
the corner of Princess and Water Sts., in the 
following manner: 

John Heckedorn and Franz Muehler, Stew- 
ards or Trustees, leading; then came Bishop 
Hehl, with the pastor Gottfried Engel; follow- 
ing these were Mr. Stevenson and Squire 
Optegraf; then came the visiting clergy, the 
Revs. Philip Muehrer and Christian Bader, 
George Neisser and Otto Krogstrupp, Christian 
Richter and Sam. Herr, Bishop John Ettwein 
and his wife Joarina, John Schaum, the Lutheran 
pastor and Jacob Lischy, the Reformed pastor; 
succeeding these, followed the lay brethren and 
sisters of neighboring Moravian Congregations; 
then the communicant members and children of 
the local congregation, and finally a large com- 
pany of friends of the local congregation from 
York. 

The service was begun with a short talk by 
Bishop Hehl, and the praying of the Litany. 
The Corner Stone was then solemnly laid by 
Bishop Hehl and the assembled congregation. 
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The address of the occasion was delivered by 
the Rt. Rev. John Ettwein of Bethlehem, Pa. A 
feature of the service was the singing of a 
hymn composed especially for this service 
by Bishop Ettwein. After the benediction 
pronounced by the Rev. Philip Muehrer, a 
former pastor, the congregation returned to the 
Croll Tavern, where the Lovefeast was cele- 
brated, and another hymn composed for this 
occasion by the Rev. Christian Bader was sung. 
The Hymn by Bishop Ettwein, follows: 


Orictnat Cory or Hymn or PRAIsE 





Composed by 


The Rt. Rev. John Ettwein for the corner stone laying of the First 
Moravian Church, York, Pa. 


ie ANI gem 


Ser 
shit pe 
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HYMN OF PRAISE 
composed by 
The Rt. Rev. John Ettwein, 
for the Corner Stone Laying of the 
First Moravian Church, York. 
7637, BaD. 


Holiness, peace and blessing 
Enfold this holy place; 

Where Christ abides, there testing 
Proves His all abounding grace. 
Holiness, peace and blessing 

For every ransomed soul, 

Who in God’s house confessing 
Redemption is their goal. 


Thy power, dear Master, daily 
Gives truth the right of way; 
The stormy path is plainly 

The road to dawning day. 

This house is scarce prepared,— 
Wait patiently for Him; 

O flock, our Lord declared, 

Be glorious within. 


Thou Priest of truth forever, 
Make this Thy house alone; 
That Thy great grace may never 
The righteous man disown. 
Pour out in richest measures 
Thy blood upon this place, 
That all Thy human treasures 
May ransomed be and blest. 
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O Shepherd, true, we pray Thee, 

To bless us great and small; 

And ever on our journey 

Be ready for Thy call. 

May Thy most Holy Spirit, 

Give grace to serve as one, 

Thy praise and love to merit, 

Amen! Thy will be done. | 

The Rt. Rev. John Ettwein. 

Freely translated by the Rev. S. C. Albright. 


THE BUILDING PROPER 


Work on the building of this first church 
proceeded through the best part of eight 
months. The edifice faced Princess St., about 
125 ft. to the west of Water St., and less than 
200 yds. to the east of the Codorus Creek. It 
was fashioned in a manner common to the 
*““Gemeinhauses” of those days. It was not dis- 
tinctively a church building, but a commodious 
two-story dwelling house, with a view to sub- 
sequent use as a parsonage alone. The first 
floor was to be used as a schoolroom, and a 
residence for the pastor; while the second floor 
was planned as the place of worship. The 
rafters were of black walnut, and finished in 
ecclesiastical fashion. The pulpit was elevated 
like all the German pulpits of that time. The 
lectern and communion table were of simple 
pattern, elevated on a platform at the base of 
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the pulpit. All the furniture, inclusive of the 
bench pews were finished in black walnut. 
The two churches in York completed before the 
Moravian were built of logs; this was the first 
stone church to be completed in York. 


SERVICES OF DEDICATION 


Six days of worship attended the dedication 
of the ‘““Gemeinhaus.”” Wednesday, December 
17th was a day of prayer and praise. A feature 
of this day’s festivities was an elaborate pro- 
gram rendered by the school children. The 
address was delivered by the Rev. George 
Soelle, whose hymn written especially for this 
occasion was sung by the congregation. : 

The following day was devoted to a local 
conference, under the supervision of Bishop 
Matthias Hehl, of Warwick. The leader of the 
discussions in behalf of the congregation was 
the ‘Kinder Eltern,” or School Master, Abra- 
ham Buehninger. Especial emphasis was laid on 
the necessity for a church extension program, 
with the result that the Brethren at York were 
allowed a second pastor. 

The Lovefeast was celebrated Friday, 
December 18th, with a stirring address by the 
Rev. Francis Lembke, pastor of the Moravian 
Church at Nazareth, Pa. “Brother” Lembke 
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_ sang several solos, one of which he had specially 
composed for this service. 

On Saturday, the 19th, the Lord’s Supper 
was administered to thirty-nine communicants. 
Bishop Hehl presided over this sacramental 
service, delivering a powerful sermon from the 
text, Rom. 8:9. It was during this service that 
word came to the congregation of thé fearful 
massacre at Gnadenhuetten on the Mahoni, 
where eleven of the Brethren were cruelly 
murdered by the Indians, and the settlement 
destroyed by fire. A halo of sadness transformed 
the joy of celebration into solemn mourning. 
Prayers were offered for any who might be 
suffering, for the bereaved, and for the further 
safety of the Brethren elsewhere, since it was 
reported that a thousand hostile Indians were 
hastening toward Nazareth and Bethlehem. 
This statement was exaggerated, but there 
was, in fact, a threatening force of “Wil- 
den” (Indians) encamped within six miles of 
Nazareth. . 

-The ceremonies of dedication occurred on 
the Fourth Sunday of Advent, Dec. 20th, 
1755. The pastor George Neisser, presided 
over the service. The sermon was delivered by 
Bishop Hehl from the text found in Rev. 1:8, 
and on the subject ‘The Alpha and Omega.” 
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This was the Doctrinal Text for the day. A 
feature of this service was the reception into 
the communicant fellowship of the congrega- 
tion of the following members: 


George Ilgenfritz and his wife Margretha. 

Johannes Feiser and his wife Elisabeth. 

George Schaller and Johan Schank, married 
men. 

Anna Fischel and Catharine Brinkman, single 
sisters. 

Johannes Votrin, single brother. 


The two succeeding services of the week 
following were devoted to messages of greeting 
and congratulation, on Monday, from the local 
clergy, Rev. Samuel Schwertfeger of the 
Lutheran Church, and Jacob Lischy of the 
Reformed. Tuesday, there was an address to 
the children delivered by Sr. Anna Ramsber- 
ger, and greetings from Brethren from Lancas- 
ter, Manocacy and Warwick. There was also 
an address by Gottfried Roessler, a missionary 
among the Indians, who had escaped the 
massacre at Gnadenhuetten on the Mahoni. 
The festivities were concluded by a Love- 
feast, presided over by Pastor Soelle. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


Following the services of dedication, the 
conviction was freely expressed that the site of 
the “‘“Gemeinhaus” was “‘beautiful for situation.” 
This seems to have been the motivating ideal 
not only at York; but elsewhere, in the location 
of Moravian Churches. The church stood just 
south of the town limits. Of course, it was 
expected that the future development of the 
town would be in this direction. To a great 
extent this conviction was justified, but it was 
not in the sense of the church ever becoming a 
real community center. It was not fore-shad- 
owed that a subsequent railroad would skirt 
the property to the west; nor was it anticipated 
that in later years; the residential drift of the 
membership would be away from, rather than 
toward the location of the new “‘Gemeinhaus.” 
That this section might become in time an 
industrial center, never entered the minds of 
these devout brethren, whose supreme thought 
was for a church home, and center of religious 
activity. 

The dedication of the church was succeeded 
by circumstances, which if the faith of the 
Brethren had not been so deep, would have con- 
tributed to the ultimate failure instead of the 
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prosperity of the enterprise. From 1756 until 
after the close of the Revolutionary War it 
seemed as though the courageous labors of the 
faithful Moravians would be in vain. There 
was a long period of wars and rumors of wars: 
struggles within and without: fears and foes 
on every hand; that greatly tried the faith of 
pastors and members. However, just as fre- 
quently the favor of God was manifested, and 
their faith justified. 


FIGHTINGS AND FEARS 


The French and Indian War was waged 
during these formative years of the congrega- 
tion. While York was removed from the actual 
center of warfare, they were not unaffected 
by the condition. They pronounced themselves 
as non-combatant, and from this cause suffered 
misunderstanding and abuse. They did lend all 
the material aid possible, with real sacrificial 
loyalty. The repeated rumors of Indian raids in 
neighboring counties, with attending massacres 
greatly disturbed business conditions, as well 
as their peace of mind. In spite of the religious 
restrictions, some of the young men of the con- 
gregation enlisted in the British service. There 
was little to fear from the Indians in the imme- 
diate vicinity, since they were disposed to be 
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friendly and not in alliance with the hostile 
Indians of the north and west. 

Another occasion of distress to the Breth- 
ren was the long’ continued} border trouble 
between the Provinces of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. Quite frequently the peace of the 
Brethren was seriously disturbed by the 
border raids, which usually resulted in blood- 
shed. Thomas Cresaps, a raider, to whom 
a monument was recently erected at Long 
Level, along the Susquehanna was regarded 
by the Brethren as an enemy. The Brethren 
occupied territory claimed by the agents of 
Lord Baltimore, and so were living in fear that 
at any time their rights of ownership might be 
withdrawn. The final settlement of the terri- 
torial line, which was to become known as 
‘**The Mason and Dixon Line,” did not occur 
until 1768. 

Yet another source of unrest and disturbance 
was the difficulty of securing legal satisfaction 
and redress in those days. The territorial magis- 
trates were unlettered and prejudiced for the 
greater part, so like in most communities where 
Courts of Appeal were not well organized, the 
people became a law unto themselves. These 
were some of the reasons assigned for several 
families withdrawing from the congregation 
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to settle elsewhere. In the large, the devout 
religious character of the people, and’ their 
sterling integrity became the overcoming 
strength for the struggling church in the 
wilderness. 


INSTANCES OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


Succeeding the dedication of the church, the 
Brethren applied themselves to the develop- 
ment of their congregation with tense activity. 
This resulted in definite instances of real spir- 
itual experience, and some numerical growth. 
The visits of the Brethren Seidel, Herr and 
Zeisberger in 1756, and of Bishops Boehler 
and Spangenberg in 1757 were occasions of 
very positive inspiration. The former visita- 
tion was made in connection with the journey 
which these Brethren had made to North Caro- 
lina. The return of Gottfried Engel to the con- 
gregation as pastor during these years meant 
renewed activity, and a season of hopeful 
anticipation. 

The convening of the Moravian Synod at 
York in 1757 was a source of very decided inspir- 
ation. There were 170 delegated representa- 
tives of the church at this gathering. This was 
decidedly remarkable at a time when the difh- 
culties of travel and the unsettled conditions 
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of the day are considered, to say nothing of the 
real sacrifice that must have been entailed in 
the entertainment of so many by such a small 
group of Brethren. This synod which convened 
Aug. 21 resulted, among other important 
transactions in the interests of the church at 
large, in the transfer of Pastors Neisser and 
Engel, and a call to John Friedrich Schlegel to 
the pastorate of York. The synod concluded 
with the reception of fifteen members into the 
communion of the congregation. 
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THE MORAVIAN CEMETERY 


CONSECRATION OF THE ““GOTTES ACRE 


MMEDIATELY after the dedication of 
I the church, George Soelle, the co-pastor 

was sent to Donegal, as the minister of 
that parish; but he was there only a month 
when he was recalled to officiate at the funeral 
of the infant daughter of the pastor George 
Neisser, and his wife Theodora. This death 
impressed upon the congregation the necessity 
for a church burial plot. Accordingly, the 
sections of land to the rear of the original lots 
facing Princess St., were purchased, and set 
apart as a ““Gottes Acre.” The entrance to the 
Cemetery was located on Water St., and 
extended the entire length of the lots west- 
ward. Due allowance was made at the corner of 
the property for the subsequent erection of a 
church edifice. The Cemetery was laid out in 
strict accord with Moravian custom. There 
were seven sections: the first for the married men 
and widowers, the second was for the single 
men, the third for male children, the fourth for 
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married women and widows, the fifth for 
single sisters, a sixth for female children, and a 
seventh for “‘strangers.” Burial was made 
according to the regulated Choir system, and 
not according to families. The ““Gottes Acre” 
was solemnly consecrated on the occasion of 
the interment of little Anna Neisser, by George 
Soelle, Feb. 15, 1756. ; 


PREVIOUS BURIALS 


Prior to the consecration of the Burial 
Ground there were eight funerals conducted 
by pastors of this congregation on other ceme- 
teries. The first of these was that of John 
Heckedorn, the first member of the congrega- 
tion, whose remains were tenderly borne to the 
*“Gottes Acre” at-Bethel, Nov. 16, 1749, and laid 
to rest by Rev. Christian Heinrich Rauch. The 
others were three infant children of Franz 
Muehler and his wife Anna Maria, named: 
Felix, Johann and Catharine. These were 
buried on the “English” Cemetery. In 1754, 
an infant son of Jacob and Julianna Lanius was 
buried on the family plot at Kreutz Creek. 
Then followed the burials of Catharine Spittler 
on the “English” Cemetery, 1754, and that of 
Anna Maria, infant daughter of George Loess, 
who was buried in 1755, on her father’s farm. 
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In the same year Johan, the infant son of Lud- 
wig and Anna Maria Protzmann was buried 
on the “German” Cemetery. 

Another burial prior to the consecration of 
the Church Cemetery was that of Margretha, 
widow of John Heckedorn, the spiritual mother 
of the congregation. She did not die at York. 
She had previously returned with four of her 
children to Hebron, now Lebanon, where she 
was laid to rest in 1754. She was in very truth 
‘The Mother” of the York congregation, for 
it was she who cradled the embryonic congre- 
gation in her home for nearly two years; and 
it was her children who were the first fruits of 
the congregation. 


SOME OF THE INTERMENTS 


For twelve years all of those buried on the 
‘““Gottes Acre” were children. The first adult to 
be laid to rest was Catharine Heckedorn, the 
faithful wife of John Heckedorn Jr. She died Aug. 
12, 1768, more than twelve years after the conse- 
cration of the Cemetery. The record of her 
obituary closes with the words that she was 
‘a sister well rooted in the faith.” The following 
year on Feb. 26, Julianna Lanius, the wife of 
Jacob Lanius was buried. The interment of 
Margretha, wife of George Ilgenfritz, April 6; 
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and that of Rosina wife of George Gump, June 
16th, followed, in 1770. 

Were the old Cemetery yet in existence 
such names could be found on the flat tomb- 
stones as: Brinkmann, Hoens, Lehr, Wolf, 
Feiser, Fischel, Schneider, Muehler, Schank, 
Hoenissen, Berot, Immel, Kuntz, Schlosser, 
Rothrock, Haller, Weller, Busch, Reuel (Riel), 
Hoffmann, Eberhard, Frank, Bork (Burke), Per- 
kins, Hoff, Beyer, Corell, Struebig, Buser, 
Pfaff, Shaller, Fahs, Beitzel, Huebener, Meyer, 
Anderson, Doerkes, Binckle, Weiser, Stoehr, 
Romig, Buehler, Seitz, Seib, Gutjahr, Schu- 
macher, Wells, Tanneberger, Keller, Dehuff, 
Lanius, Roth and others. 

The last person to be buried on the Cemetery 
prior to the removal of the church to its new 
site on N. Duke St. was Anna Rebecca the 
twelve year old daughter of the pastor, the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Shultz, laid to rest, Nov. 25, 1866. 
It is significant that the burial of two daughters 
of ministers mark the span of time during which 
the Cemetery was actually used as a burial 
place for members of the congregation. For two 
years thereafter, there were no further inter- 
ments made on the Cemetery. With the removal 
of the church in 1867, interest in the care of the 
‘““Gottes Acre” seems to have ceased, and it 
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became necessary for several Councils of the 
congregation to:provide specially for the care 
of the burial ground. 

Quite the last remains to be interred in the 
old Cemetery was that of Mary Baptist, the 
only colored person who had ever been a mem- 
ber of the Moravian Congregation at York. 
She was 98 years of age, and was a true type of 
all that was embodied in Moravian ecclesiasti- 
cism. It is a striking coincident that the last 
person to sanctify this sacred ““Gottes Acre” of 
the Brethren’s Church, almost one hundred and 
fifty years after its consecration, should have 
been a direct descendant of that race of people 
to whom the Moravians manifested, through 
their missionaries, such sacrificial devotion. The 
final interment of this aged sister in Christ was 
made at the A. M. E. Cemetery, North York. 

One pastor finds a resting place in this hal- 
lowed place. After serving a double pastorate, 
—the first time from 1784-1786 and the second 
from 1790-1791, the time of his death, John 
Roth was buried July 23, 1791. ‘‘He was greatly 
beloved,” is the record of his life. 


THE ABANDONMENT OF THE CEMETERY 


After the removal of the Church to its more 


promising location in the center of the city, 
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the problem of the Cemetery became very real 
to the congregation. With no one near to give 
it direct attention, the Cemetery suffered from 
the neglect of the members of the church, and 
desecration from those who did not regard the 
sacred associations of the place. In 1908, when 
an opportunity was afforded, which seemed to 
present a wise solution of their problem, the 
dead were removed; but the sale of the property 
did not materialize, and the burden of owner- 
ship became increasingly difficult. The trans- 
ferral of the dead was made toa plot of ground 
which had been secured at Prospect Hill Ceme- 
tery. Here the bodies rest in as nearly the same 
order as possible as that in which they were 
buried originally. Thirty feet of the lot was 
later sold from the main property, but it was 
felt unwise to sell any further sections of it, 
until the entire property could be sold. In 1919 
it was leased to the City, and is now used by the 
Recreation Board of the City as a playground 
for colored children. . 


BURIAL CUSTOMS 


Nothing is so suggestive of the completely 
leveling process of time as the appearance of a 
Moravian Cemetery. The prostrate stone on 
the graves of the dead is the pall that forever 
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hides the invidious distinctions and human 
inequalities of life. It becomes the rent vail of 
the temple that reveals to all saints, as members 
of a single family, the face of their heavenly 
Father; and thus realizes the last prayer of the 
Great High Priest, “‘that they all may be one.” 

The desire to have the final rest be in family 
groups is pretty; but the Moravian idea fore- 
shadows that Eternal condition, when there 
shall be no marriage or giving in marriage. In 
that realm of the blessed there will be a single 
family of the saints, no family circles. 

The customary notes of the trombone choir 
over the graves of the departed dead not only 
peals the triumph of the body over sin, death 
and grave; but it proclaims the union of the 
saints in their eternal service of the King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords. 

Like the Lamb’s Book of Life the Church 
Diaries have transcribed, through the genera- 
tions, the evil and the good. There are times 
when the drab haze of iniquity and failure 
rests darkly upon this or that individual record; 
but there are other times when they glow with 
courage, love and hope. The pages of the 
Eternal Diaries at the resurrection morn will 
reveal in completeness the tale that mortal 
graves will never tell. 
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NATIONAL, CONGREGATIONAL AND 
LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


LOCAL ADVANTAGES 


ROM the close of the French and Indian 

Wars to the Revolutionary Period was a 

time of relative prosperity for the Borough 
of York, which was, to a great extent, shared 
by the congregation. It was during these years 
that the iron industries which sprung up all 
over the county were destined to make of York 
one of the greatest industrial centers in Penn- 
sylvania. The first of these forges was developed 
along the Pigeon Hills in 1756; others followed 
at Digges Choice, near Hanover, at Hallam, 
Castle Fin, York Furnace, Trout Run, Chance- 
ford and York Borough. This last named forge, 
furnace and foundry gained notoriety as the 
place where the first steam boat engine and 
locomotive were constructed. These and 
other industries of a varied character 
brought both people and prosperity to York. 
While the Brethren were not aggressive, 
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they prospered with the prosperity of their 
community. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL 


George Neisser, in whose pastorate the first 
church was erected, was succeeded in 1757, 
by John Friedrich Schlegel. This brilliant young 
German had come to America with the famous 
‘Sea Congregation” consisting of 115 Mora- 
vians, who had settled at Bethlehem in 1749. 
He was one of the thirty-nine young men to be 
married at ‘The Great Wedding” in Bethlehem, 
July 15, 1749. The method of choice was not 

voluntary selection, but the voice of the lot._ 
Faith in the dispositions of Divine grace so 
sanctified all the Brethren undertook to do in 
the Name of Christ, that even marriage by lot 
seldom resulted in an unhappy union. It might 
seem that at the present time matrimony 
through the lot might result happier than cur- 
rent procedures. 

Schlegel was appointed to the pastorate of 
the York congregation at the time of the York 
Synod in 1757. His labors were at once attended 
with great blessing. Melchoir Schmidt, a com- 
panion of Schlegel’s in the third Sea Congrega- 
tion was sent to York as his assistant. He like 
Schlegel was also one of the thirty-nine to be 
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united in the bonds of holy wedlock at the 
“Great Wedding.” His duty was to serve as 
co-laborer and to develope the preaching places 
along the Codorus, adjacent to York. In 1764 
Schmidt was called to the foreign mission serv- 
ice, and Samuel Herr, was called to York as 
assistant. He served for two years, when 
Henry Lindemeyer came and remained for a 
little more than a year. 

To Schlegel belongs much of the credit not 
only for materially increasing the membership 
of the congregation but for giving character to 
its forms of worship, organization and standing 
in the community. During this pastorate there 
was a net increase of sixty-five communicant 
members. 

The Hymn-Book used and adopted during 
this pastorate was published in 1754 and 
entitled: “First, and very incomplete effort 
for a harmonious collection of short hymns, 
responses, prayers and groanings as used in the 
Brueder Congregation.” Several copies of these 
original Hymn Books are preserved in the Ger- 
man language in the Congregational Archives. 
In those days the talent of the pastors was 
given expression in both original hymns and 
tunes which were “lined” and memorized by 


the congregation. 
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An event of importance at the Christmas 
Festival 1765 was the dedication of a pipe organ 
which was installed by David Tanneberger, 
who was another of the companions of Schlegel 
on the third Sea Congregation. This organ 
consisted of an Open Diapason, Flute and 
Principle pipes. The pedals were coupled. 
There were no Bourdon pipes. This was the 
first pipe organ built in or for York. Tanne- 
berger started a small organ factory at York, 
some years later, and died here in 1804. His 
body is among those that rest at present 
on the Prospect Hill Cemetery. No mention 
is made at this time, of the one who 
officiated at the organ, but we conclude that 
it was David Tanneberger himself. The Tune 
Book in vogue was that of Ludolph Ernst 
Schlicht. 

Music featured largely in the ritual of the 
Moravian Church. The Choir was from earliest 
days in York a practical means of furthering 
interest in the songs of Zion. Regular “Sing 
Stunde” led by the pastor featured the religious 
life of the congregation. 

Religious education played a prominent part 
in Schlegel’s program for the church. Catecheti- 
cal instruction was maintained with strict 
regularity throughout the entire year. It con- 
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sisted of memory work in hymns and Scripture 
as well as of the Catechism. 

The weekly routine was a service of prayer 
at the ‘““Gemeinhaus” on Tuesday nights, and on 
Thursdays gatherings similar to the “Cottage 
Prayer Meetings” of later times were held. 
Pastoral visitation constituted a large part of 
the pastor’s duties, since his pastoral ministra- 
tions extended for miles on all sides of the 
Borough. 

SUCCESSIVE PASTORATES 

Both Schlegel and Lindemeyer, who had 
succeeded Herr as assistant pastor were suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Otto Krogstrupp. He was 
a University man of accomplished ability. He 
served with as earnest zeal, and reaped with as 
encouraging results as his predecessor. During 
his pastorate of six years about seventy souls 
were added to the Church. Before Krogstrupp 
left the congregation in 1773 there was a 
decided lapse of interest among the members, 
although the total communicant membership 
at this time was 135. The short and weak pas- 
torates of Henry Lindemeyer and John Schwei- 
shaupt from 1773-1775 were almost disastrous 
to the congregation. The diaries of these years 
show nothing more than a perfunctory routine 
of personal experiences, together with the 
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record of the regular services. At the beginning 
of 1775 when-George Neisser was recalled as 
pastor there were but 116 communicants, and 
a total membership of only 194 souls in the care 
of the congregation. 


THE CHURCH AND THE REVOLUTION 


Contemporary with the resumption of the 
pastorate by George Neisser on the first of 
May, 1775, the news reached York from 
Lexington, Mass., of the first open rebellion 
against the authority of the British Govern- 
ment. There was gratification over the repulsion 
of the British soldiers, but the circumstance 
was regarded as too serious for jubilation. 
Daily services for prayer and supplication 
were held at the ‘‘Gemeinhaus” and at the 
homes of members, as well as in the other 
churches and homes of the Borough. 

By the first of June 1775, three companies 
of minute men had been organized in York, 
and were spending all possible time drilling, 
and gaining proficiency in the use of firearms. 
This very definite preparation for war gave 
occasion to the members of the Brethren’s 
Church for a discussion of the expediency of 
Moravians bearing arms, even in the defence of 
the nation, and their fire-sides. Some of the 
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older Germans, who had left their country to 
evade military service, felt that no christian 
could go to war with the possibility of taking 
human life, and not be guilty of murder. 
Others, mostly of the younger generation 
argued that the Savior justified the use of the 
sword, and that the defence of their personal 
and national liberties justified the’ shedding of 
human blood. Yet others, taking a more con- 
servative attitude, pled that while it was 
against the rules of the church to take up arms 
of any kind in war against brethren, it would 
be unwise for the church to discipline such 
young men of the congregation, who felt called 
to the Colonial service. Action was finally 
taken in accord with the views of the pastor, 
that it was sinful, and a subject for church 
discipline for members to engage in military 
service. As authority for this action, the Act 
of British Parliament, 1749, exempting Mora- 
vians from military sérvice, and the taking of 
oaths in the Colonies was cited. 

When public remonstrance was made regard- 
ing the attitude of the Moravians against the 
enlisting of its members in the Continental 
Army, the following resolutions adopted by 
the congregation, were submitted to the Con- 
tinental Congress, declaring ‘**We hold no prin- 
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ciples in any way dangerous or inconsistent to 
good government. We willingly help and assist 
to bear public burdens, and never had any 
distress made for taxes; and we are willing to 
give all reasonable assurance, that we will in 
no wise act against this or other United States.” 
Other resolutions were submitted to Congress 
from Bethlehem, under the signature of Bishop 
Nathaniel Seidel, to which Benjamin Franklin 
advised and responded: ‘that your society do 
not restrain such as are disposed to bear arms, 
this will operate in the minds of the people 
very much in your favor.” It was a source of 
great regret that this advice was not heeded 
by the Brethren at Bethlehem, York and 
elsewhere. 
MILITARY ACTIVITY 

In spite of all remonstrance on the part of the 
pastor, three young men of the congregation, 
Adam Hoff, Simon Schneider and Benjamin 
Rothrock entered the Continental and State 
service, by voluntary enlistment. The two 
former as minute men, and the latter, as a mem- 
ber of a Virginia troop that was passing through 
York on its way to New England. The follow- 
ing year Valentine, Philip Jr., and Peter Roth- 
rock; Adam, Fredrick and Henry Brinkmann; 
Johan Seifert and Johan Hoenisen were drafted 
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into service. Quite a concession was made by 
the congregation when the order came that all 
men under fifty must report for military drills, 
by this declaration of Church Council; ‘‘so 
long as nothing further is expected of us.” 
A letter from Bishop Seidel in which he assured 
the Brethren that no one would be compelled 
to do anything contrary to conscience, heart 
or opinion, relieved the tensity of feeling within 
the congregation, since it gave to all a freedom 
of choice in action. 

Great excitement prevailed in the town, when 
on July 1, 1775, a company of 100 men, 
which had been recruited at Getty’s Tavern, 
near Gettysburg, left York for the front in New 
England. They departed after a religious 
service was conducted for them at the 
Reformed Church, midst the blowing of horns 
and the ringing of bells. On the 20th of July, 
when Morgan’s Riflemen from Virginia left 
York, there was a similar demonstration. This 
was the company in which Benjamin Rothrock 
had enlisted, and there was intense feeling 
among many of the Brethren. The entire day 
was set apart for fasting and prayer, since he 
was the first of the Moravian boys to leave for 
the front. A later record states that very few 
men under fifty years of age were left in the town. 
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Evident exultation was manifested in the 
exemption from service of William Lanius and 
Christian Heckedorn, on account of sickness. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS 


Members of the congregation willingly lent 
all possible financial aid to the cause of the Colo- 
nies; and they were very ready to serve their 
country in any political or relief capacity. 
Throughout the entire period of the war John 
Heckerdorn Jr. served as County Assessor. At 
the outset of the Revolution, Philip Rothrock 
took an active part in Colonial affairs. He was 
a Judge of Elections, and later became a mem- 
ber of the Board of County Commissioners. He 
served the Commissioners as their Clerk for 
- some years. When the Continental Congress 
made its headquarters at York in September of 
the year 1777, Philip Rothrock received the 
appointment of Commissioner of Printing and 
Engraving for the Colonial Government. Sev- 
eral of the homes of members, among them those 
of Ernst Schlosser, Johan Fischel Jr. and 
Johan Berot, were used as quarters for the sol- 
diers. The homes of Martin Haller and Johan 
Firholtz were commandeered as hospitals. The 
‘“‘Gemeinhaus” was also desired as a Hospital, 
but Sr. Neisser objected. 
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A spirit of mistrust was aroused against the 
Brethren who were called ‘Tories,’ and 
charges of disloyalty were lodged against them. 
That these charges were unfair was proven 
when Philip Rothrock uncovered a plot of real 
Tories who tried to assist Howe’s Cavalary to 
capture several members of Congress. Much 
opposition was aroused by the attempt to use 
the ‘““Gemeinhaus” as headquarters for the 
“State Lottery.” Here again the influence of 
Rothrock led to information which enabled 
Pastor Neisser to prevent this, by having the 
building declared unsuitable for that purpose. 
Efforts were subsequently made without avail 
to have the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
used for the same purpose. 


YORK THE SEAT OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


After the Battle of Brandywine, Sept. 11, 
1777, which resulted in what later proved to 
be a fatal victory for the British, the Continen- 
tal Congress adjourned, Sept. 26th and fled 
from Philadelphia, via Bethleham and Reading 
to meet at Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 29th. After a 
three day session there, York was selected as 
a safer seat of government. Accordingly York 
became the Capital of the Colonial States Sept. | 
30, 1777, and remained so until June 27, 1778. 
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To the members of the congregation this was 
a period of distress; but it was likewise, a time 
of opportunity and influence for the Brethren. 
A warm friendship sprang up between the 
President of Congress, Henry Laurens, of S. 
Carolina and the pastor, George Neisser. This 
was partly in respect to the previous friendship 
which had existed between Mr. Laurens and 
Bishop Ettwein of Bethlehem. It was this kindly 
regard for the Moravians on the part of Mr. 
Laurens that averted what might have resulted 
with serious consequences for the church. 
When the scruples of the Brethren involved 
them in charges of disloyalty, and even treason, 
threatening expulsion from the state of the 
entire church, Henry Laurens became the self 
constituted advisor of the church. He person- 
ally reviewed memorials which had been 
submitted by Bishop Ettwein to Congress, and 
urged the Bishop to have personal interviews 
with members of Congress, promising to inter- 
view as many other Congressmen as possible, 
personally. This was facilitated by the fact that 
some of the Congressmen were lodged in the 
homes of such members as the Rothrocks, 
Lanius, Johannes Fischel Sr. and the ‘“Gemein- 
haus.” Chief Justice McKean and Gen. Horatio 
Gates proved to be particularly unfriendly to 
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the Moravians. When the memorials were 
finally submitted to Congress, the Moravians 
were permitted to enjoy all past privileges, and 
directed to submit the memorials to the State 
Legislature at Lancaster for consideration. 
The members were greatly disturbed when 
word was returned from Lancaster some time 
later that resolutions of banishment had been 
adopted by the State Legislature; but it proved 
an instance when sorrow was to be turned into 
joy, for the memorials of Bishop Ettwein were 
returned with the signature of Governor Mor- 
ris, verifying their adoption by the Legislature. 
So warm was the feeling of regard which Mr. 
Laurens had for the Moravians, that he said: 
“Should the Moravians be expelled, I shall let 
| everything lie, and go with them.” 


INFLUENCE OF NEISSER 


Much of the credit for the accomplishment 
of this result was due to the earnest efforts 
and the personal influence of Rev. Neisser. 
It was at his suggestion that Mr. Laurens 
issued the first National Thanksgiving Day 
Proclamation, which was observed in the 
Reformed Church, with the sermon delivered by 
Rev. Neisser, in the English language. When 
Philip Livingston, the congressional delegate 
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from New York died at York, just before the 
adjournment of Congress, Rev. Neisser had an 
important part in the funeral service, which was 
conducted by Bishop White the chaplain of 
Congress. 

An interesting appeal that came to the atten- 
tion of the War Department through the inter- 
cession of Rev. Neisser, was that which the con- 
gregationat Lebanon, Pa. submitted to Congress, 
through Capt. Adam Orth and Christopher 
Kucher, in behalf of the pastor, Rev. Christian 
Bader. The ‘‘Gemeinhaus” at that place had been 
converted into an arsenal and military prison. 
The memorial states: ““The injustice of it 
appeals to Heaven! My house looks more like a 
ruin than a well regulated parsonage. The dam- 
age arising from the Hessians being so long 
here, has not been repaired. I cannot remain 
in my house for fear of my life.” This condition 
had existed for more than a year. Bro. Neisser 
said that he escorted the Brethren from Lebanon 
to Governor Morris, who put the memorial 
into legal form, and then presented it to General 
Horatio Gates, President of the War Board, 
who was at that time in York. By June 15, 
1778 word was received from Bishop Hehl 
that the ‘“‘“Gemeinhaus” at Lebanon had been 
cleared of all war material and prisoners. About 
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this same time, Rev. Neisser acted as host to 
Simeon Dean, who had arrived from France, 
bearing news to Congress of the Treaties pend- 
ing with the French Government. These were 
finally ratified. 

On the 18th of June, 1778, Mr. Snowden 
brought word to Congress that the British had 
finally evacuated Philadelphia; but’ had given 
vent to their anger by cruelly treating Ameri- 
can prisoners of war. This meant the deliver- 
ance of the State from the oppression of the 
British, and resulted in great jubilation. Special 
Congressional services were conducted in the 
Reformed Church at which Rev. Neisser par- 
ticipated. The text of the day was particularly 
satisfying writes Bro. Neisser, and it came to 
us with great power: ““There hath no tempta- 
tion taken you, but such as is common to man; 
but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that ye are able; but will 
with the temptation also make a way of escape 
that ye may be able to bear it.” ‘For the first 
time the real significance of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence seems to have 
been popularly appreciated in York,” is the 
substance of another record made by the Rev. 
Neisser, ‘“‘and was celebrated by all most 
joyfully.” 
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At one time, in order to save the church from 
being used as a slaughter house, for the supply 
of the continental army quartered in York, a 
special building was erected by the members 
on the church premises for this purpose. For a 
short while some British officers, who had been 
taken prisoners, were kept with their guards in 
the ‘“‘“Gemeinhaus.”” The basement of the ‘‘Ge- 
meinhaus”’ was, like thatat Lebanon used for sev- 
eral years as an arsenal; but it does not seem to 
have been abused since there is no record of any 
complaint being offered. The greatest occasion for 
complaint on the part of the Brethren, was that 
British prisoners, who were evidently allowed 
social privileges, spread their demoralizing prin- 
ciples among the young, principally the girls 
of the town, and congregation. Toward the 
close of the war, and immediately after, a crime- 
wave spread, “‘like pestilence walking abroad.” 
Of the ten young men of the congregation who 
entered the service of the continental army, not 
a single one, on their return from field duty, 
joined the church, or manifested any active 
interest in the work of the congregation. 


MASSACRE AT GNADENHUETTEN, OHIO 


During the later part of the pastorate of Rev. 
Neisser, the church was greatly saddened over 
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the news of the massacre of ninety christian 
Indians, Mar. 8, 1782 at Gnadenhuetten on 
the Tuscarawas, Ohio. At the close of the 
Revolutionary War, the christian and pagan 
Indians of Ohio became the objects of malicious 
intrigues on the part of British and American 
settlers to the then new west, for the possession 
of what was acceded to be Indian reservations. 
Various charges were made the occasion to 
justify a campaign of the American Militia 
under Colonel David Williamson. Actual war- 
fare might have been condoned, but the cam- 
paign resulted not only in the‘killing of unarmed 
and unmilitant Indians, but the brutal slaughter 
of ninety christian Indians, including half as 
many women and children, as there were men. 
After plundering the village the militia marched 
to Schoenbrun, in the expectation of murdering 
the Indians at that settlement, about ten miles 
distant from Gnadenhuetten, but they had 
already left with Zeisberger for refuge at San- 
dusky, O. The reward of this unwarrantable 
and ruthless invasion was the plunder of 
Indian possessions, ninety-six scalps, and the 
memory of the suffering of defenceless and 
innocent victims. Great indignation was mani- 
fested among the members against the military 
authorities of the Government; and a day of 
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prayer was appointed, March 22d, two weeks 
after the dreadful massacre to implore Divine 
protection for the American Indian, and a rich 
manifestation of grace for the missionaries of 
the church laboring among them. 


NEW CONDITIONS 


Rev. Neisser continued to reside in York 
as pastor until 1784. Before severing his connec- 
tion with the congregation, he came to realize 
that the church would have to make decided 
concessions in order to adjust itself to the new 
conditions which grew out of the Revolution. 
The republican form of government which had 
developed required more democratic religious 
regulations. Young America was scarcely likely 
to submit to an ecclesiastical autocracy in the 
form of a strict church discipline, after waging 
a long and bitter struggle for a national democ- 
racy. The day of a severe legalistic religion was 
past. After the Revolutionary War there are 
no more instances of exclusion from the sacra- 
ment because of lapses of conduct. 
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MINISTERIAL SUCCESSION FROM THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


" THE NEW PASTOR 


STORAL changes were a great event 
Ri the life of the congregation. In the 
early days when itinerancy was the 
rule, such changes were expected with measur- 
able frequency. After the more permanent 
establishment of the congregation, and before 
York became a city, the advent of the new min- 
ister was a community affair as well as a parish 
incident. A single circumstance will suffice to 
illustrate the typical formalities which attended 
a change of pastors. 
The long pastorate of George Neisser, which 
extended through nine years, was a notable 
exception, so far as length of tenure was con- 
cerned, in the early history of the congregation. 
With his call to Philadelphia, Pa., came the 
announcement that he would be succeeded by 
John Roth and his wife Mary Agnes. Their 
‘‘baggage”’ was brought to York from Manocacy 
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(Graceham, Md.), from which place they had 
been transferred, arriving here Sept. 18, 1784. 
That same day a public reception was held, at 
which greetings from the several pastors of the 
Borough were extended, and a response made 
by Roth from the fifteenth verse of the fifty- 
first Psalm: ‘“‘O Lord open Thou my lips, and 
my mouth shall show forth Thy praise.” The 
following evening a Lovefeast was served, at 
which Brother Neisser preached a farewell ser- 
mon on the subject: “Serving Two Masters.” 
Matt. 6:24. Beloved as the retiring pastor seems 
to have been, both in the town and in the congre- 
gation, he seems to have been unable to resist 
the grave temptation, to which so many pas- 
tors of all generations are susceptible, of giving 
a parting “‘slam” at the frailtiesand weaknesses of 
erring brethren and sisters among the members. 
The introductory sermon of the pastor was 
delivered, Sunday, Sept. 20th from the Doc- 
trinal Text of that day, Matt. 16:26: ‘For 
what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” 

The Neissers were moved to Philadelphia by 
way of Lititz, by Brother John Hoenissen, who 
started on his journey Sept. 22d, returning 
Oct. 1st. Brother Hoenissen apologized for the 
fact that he was obliged to ask $5.00 for neces- 
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sary expenses. At the present time ministerial 
removal expenses mount into hundreds of 
dollars. On his return he came by way of Done- 
gal (Mount Joy), and moved the simple belong- 
ings of the Schweishaupts, who were being 
transferred to Manocacy. Such records are 
characteristic of the events which attended the 
average pastoral change. 

The Roths remained in York for a little 
more than two years, when they were suc- 
ceeded by Abraham Reinke Sr. They left for 
North Carolina Nov. 14th, before beginning 
their new pastorate at Emaus. The Reinkes 
were moved from Lititz to York by Matthias 
Blickensderfer, and were entertained at the 
home of Philip Rothrock until they could use 
the parsonage. Practically every pastorate closes 
with a record similar to that made by Pastor 
Reinke: ““When I think back, there is much for 
which to be grateful. The grace of God has been 
manifest in the hearts of the members, and the 
work under the power of the Holy Spirit has 
gone forward.” 

On the 19th of June another transfer of 
pastors occurs, when the Reinkes go to Lancas- 
ter, and the Roths return to York after a very 
brief pastorate at Hebron, or Lebanon, Pa. 
This proves to be for Pastor Roth his last 
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appointment. His last record in the Church 
Diary is made June 6th, and on the 22d of June, 
1791 he enters into his eternal rest, “‘a true 
servant of the Lord.” He is the only pastor to 
be interred on the ““Gottes Acre” of the York 
Congregation. The funeral services were con- 
ducted by Rev. John Herbst, the head pastor 
of the congregation at Lititz, assisted by Rev. 
Abraham Reinke of Lancaster. 


THE CLOSE OF THE CENTURY 


On the 21st of August, of that same year, 
Bishop Ettwein introduced the Rev. Ludwig 
Huebener to the congregation as its new pas- 
tor. Only ten days later this newly formed 
relationship was saddened by the death of 
Ludwig, the four months old son of Brother and 
Sister Christina Huebener; and then but little 
more than a year later their son Abraham died. 
It almost seemed as though the pastoral minis- 
try at York was to be attended by unusual 
baptisms of sorrow. After a peaceful, but rather 
uneventful pastorate the Huebeners were fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Ludwig Fredrich Boehler. 
He began his ministry at York on Oct. 23, 1795. 
There was some encouraging growth during 
this pastorate, but there seems also to have been 
considerable dissatisfaction on both the part of 
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the pastor and the congregation. On Dec. 4,° 
1798 the Boehlers go to Emaus, while Rev. 
John Molther comes from Emaus to this parish. 


A NEW ERA 


The pastorates of John Molther, John 
Martin Beck, Emmanuel Rondthaler, Constan- 
tine Miller, Abraham Reinke Jr., Jacob Loeffler 
and John P. Kluge mark a new era of progress 
and benediction for the Church at York. This 
period extends through twenty years, until the 
erection of the second church edifice at the 
corner of Water and Princess Sts. The eight- 
eenth century closed with a communicant 
membership of 105, this period ends with a 
communicant membership of 200. At the 
beginning of the Century Rev. Molther records 
especial gratitude for the spirit of friendliness 
that exists in the community for the congre- 
gation. This must ever be the basis of material 
as well as spiritual development. At no time can 
there be growth without good-will. A second 
vital condition for growth was met in this 
period when a new Constitution was adopted 
by the local congregation, and the Brotherly 
Agreement re-signed. This meant that a more 
positive organization for christian service was 
being effected. Churches, like business institu- 
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tions to be successful, must be untiringly and 
unceasingly active. A third characteristic that 
was emphasized during these years, was the 
power of prayer. This was not unique, for much 
emphasis had been laid on prayer and evangel- 
ism by all the pastors from the very inception 
of the work in York. 


STEPS TOWARD MODERNIZATION 


No church or institution can afford to permit 
itself to be throttled by tradition. The new 
Americanism, if so the progressive spirit of the 
dawning nineteenth Century could be called, 
could not long be dominated by Continental 
communistic and pietistic ideals and prosper. 
Pastor Molther, who was blest by two pro- 
gressive sons, soon realized this, and he made 
every effort to meet the changing conditions of 
his time without hazarding the spiritual ideals 
of his church. There were times when the new 
modernism tried his patience to the utmost. 
He was in devout sympathy with the state law 
of 1794, that sought to preserve the integrity 
of the christian Sabbath. In September of 1799, 
during what was probably Fair Week, when 
an elephant was brought to York on a Sun- 
day enroute for Baltimore, his indignation 
gave expression to the record: “*My people care 
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more for a beast than they do for their souls.” 
This most likely meant that the members had 
absented themselves from divine worship to 
see the elephant. Another matter which seemed 
to trouble greatly the good pastor was the pre- 
vailing ““gaiety” of the time. He made an effort 
to meet the situation by the organization of 
“sewing circles.” There is also a mention of a 
“spelling bee,” which is the first record of an 
attempt at social life within the church. 

John Martin Beck, a gifted musician was 
his successor,—each served a pastorate of 
four years. Beck sought to make music a point 
of contact with his people. He also made an 
attempt to revive the congregational school, 
but with his efforts the school seems to have 
been abandoned, for there is no further mention 
made of a congregational program of education, 
except that the study of the German language 
was continued in the Sunday-school of the 
congregation. 

The pastorate of Emmanuel Rondthaler was 
perhaps the most significant in the history of 
the congregation. His was with a single excep- 
tion, and then only asa matter of a few months, 
the longest pastorate of any Moravian minister 
serving the First Moravian Church, York, Pa. 
He solved, what in most congregations has 
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proven to be the most delicate of all problems, 
—the language problem. He was wise in his 
recognition of the necessity for the introduction 
of the English language into the ritual of the 
church. He was, likewise, clever in his refusal 
to discontinue the use of the German language. 
At first he conducted only an occasional service 
in the English language, until at the close of his 
ministry in 1819 a third of all services were con- 
ducted in the English language. With this 
pastorate a number of new names appear on 
the records of the church; among these may be 
found the names of: Stoehr, Lockhart, Thomas, 
Brillhart, Greider, Gutjahr, Meyer, Rausch and 
others. 

The brief ministries of Constantine Miller 
and Abraham Reinke, the son of the former 
pastor of the same name, were followed by the 
fruitful labors of Jacob Friedrich Loeffler. Like 
Rondthaler he was a convincing preacher, and 
it was during his tenure at York, from 1821- 
1827, that the ‘‘“Gemeinhaus” proved altogether 
inadequate for the needs of the congregation. 
A new and larger edifice became an absolute 
necessity. The communicant membership of 
the congregation at this time reached almost 
200 souls. The Rev. John Kluge, when he 
assumed the pastorate in July, 1827, said that 
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Loeffler was regarded with very deep affection 
by the members. 


THE NEW CHURCH 


Farly in Kluge’s ministry, definite steps were 
taken for the construction of a new church 
edifice. Gratifying subscriptions and contribu- 
tions were received from members and friends, 
while encouraging donations were made by 
other Moravian Congregations. On Feb. 16, 
1828, the following Building Committee was 
appointed: Rev. John P. Kluge, Chairman, 
John Fahs Sr., Christian Lanius, George 
Gutjahr, and Jacob Buehler. This Committee 
labored rapidly and efficiently. They were 
nobly assisted in their labors by the ladies 
organization under the capable leadership of 
Mrs. Christian Lanius. By the 7th of July, 
the Corner Stone was laid, and until Nov. 9th 
of the same year, the church building was ready 
to be set apart for the worship of the Triune 
God. 

The principal address at the laying of the 
Corner Stone in July was made by Thomas 
Hicks, the leader of the Quakers, from Phila- 
dephia, then an old man 80 years of age. He 
manifested a cordial regard for the Moravians, 
and wished them God speed in their commend- 
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able enterprise. Local clergymen were present 
and extended their greetings and congratula- 
tions. Services were continued in the “Gemein- 
haus” throughout the week following. 

The church was constructed of brick,’ 
directly at the corner of Water and Princess 
Sts. It was a commodious one story edifice, with 
gallery. A new and larger pipe organ was built 
in the gallery, which likewise accommodated the 
choir. The furniture like that of the ““Gemein- 
haus” was of black walnut. Attractive pews 
took the place of the cruder benches of the old 
church. The high pulpit was at the south end 
of the building. The belfry was modeled after 
that of the Bethlehem church, built in 1806. 

The consecration of the church was 
announced early on the morning of Nov. 9th 
from the belfry by the trombone choir of the 
Lititz Moravian Church. The guest of honor 
for the occasion was Bishop John Anders, who 
had assumed office as President of the Provincial 
Elders Conference in March. He preached the 
dedicatory sermon, and solemnly consecrated 
the church to the worship of the Lord. The 
prayer of dedication was offered by the Rt. Rev. 
John Christian Bechler, President of the Provin- 
cial Board of Wachovia. At the Lovefeast in 
the afternoon the address was delivered by 
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Bishop Bechler, and greetings offered by local 
pastors among whom were, the Rev. Hall of 
the ‘“Bishop’skirche’” (Episcopalian Church); 
Pastor Schmucher of the Lutheran Church, 
Pastor Thomas Cathcart of the Presbyterian 
Church, and Pastor Hermann of the Reformed 
Church. (Note,—Rev. James Reilly, was the 
pastor of the local Reformed {Church at this 
time. He may have sent Rev. Hermann as his 
representative.) The evening sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Samuel Reinke of Grace- 
ham, Md., followed by remarks from the pastor 
Rev. Kluge. The organist was the accomplished 
young daughter of the pastor, Caroline Kluge. 
This happy and successful pastorate continued 
until 1832. 


ANOTHER DECADE 


The next ten or more years of church work 
under the ministration of the pastors Charles 
Dober, Charles VanVleck and William Len- 
nert were more or less hampered by the burden 
of debt resting on the congregation. The Rev. 
VanVleck sought to solve this problem through 
the ladies, who seem to have been in all gener- 
ations the real workers of the church. In 1835 
he organized among the ladies, what he called: 
“The Guild of the Cent,” which became in 
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time known, more familiarly as the “Mite 
Society.” This organization has through the 
years been a source of material refuge on many 
occasions when it seemed as though the church 
ship might be beaten to pieces on the rocks of 
financial distress. To the Rev. William Lennert 
belongs the distinction of relieving the congre- 
gation from its harassing debt. In the fifth year 
of his ten year pastorate, he was privileged to 
burn the mortgage, and to actually dedicate the 
church to God. At the time of Pastor Lennert’s 
withdrawal from the congregation in 1847, two 
Trust Funds were reported, the one amounting 
to $6,609.57, and the other to $262.90. Besides 
these funds there was a working balance in the 
Treasury of $125.31. From the beginning of 
Rev. Lennert’s pastorate in 1837, well kept 
minutes, and clearly balanced ‘Treasurer’s 
reports are regularly filed. 


PASTORS UNTIL THE CIVIL WAR 


Samuel Reinke seems to have been gifted 
with the same systematic instincts and admin- 
istrative ability as his predecessor. His first act 
was to put in order the ‘““Gottes Acre,” which 
impressed him as “‘most deplorably neglected.” 
The church building also, after twenty years’ 
usage seems to have been greatly in need of 
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repairs. The old stone church, now used exclu- 
sively as a parsonage was thoroughly renovated 
at the coming of Brother Reinke and his family. 
His greatest trial was the perceptible decrease 
in the attendance at the Sunday services of the 
church, despite his earnest activity. The use 
of the English language was increased to an 
equality with the German, but even then the 
attendance continued to diminish. It began to 
be whispered that undesirable people were 
moving into this section, which was becoming 
more and more industrial, and that a change of 
location would be desirable. In 1850, when the 
matter of repairs was discussed, a resolution 
was brought to the attention of Church Coun- 
cil, which provided for the purchase of church 
property in a more central location. The Breth- 
ren Charles Schaefer and Benjamin Weiser 
were appointed to see what might be accom- 
plished. They secured more than $6,000.00 in 
subscriptions, but it was not deemed ade- 
quate, and a decision to repair the church was 
almost unanimously adopted. The Committee 
appointed to effect these improvements was: 
Henry Buehler, John Fahs Jr., David Fahs, 
Benjamin Weiser, Daniel Weiser, Jacob Fahs, 
Charles Schaefer, Tobias Meyer, and Charles 


Yost. 
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Progressive as the pastor was, he drew the 
line at the spirit of the unborn 19th Amend- 
ment. On Aug. 18, 1850, a special Church 
Council was convened, which gave to the sis- 
ters of the congregation equal franchise with 
the men. He was much annoyed, and withdrew 
from the Council. The word “‘Nonsense”’ is 
found appended to the minutes of the Council 
in the pastor’s hand writing. There were others 
as well as the pastor who did not approve of 
the action of this Council; for six months later 
these resolutions were rescinded, and a com- 
promise was effected, allowing only such 
females to vote, as were not represented by any 
male member of the congregation. The regard 
in which Pastor Reinke was held by the con- 
gregation is expressed in the message which 
“Knights of the Road” inscribed on rail-road 
posts: “go to ‘Pappy’ Reinke; he is a good fel- 
low.” His pastorate will be remembered by 
future generations through the water color 
sketch he made of the old stone parsonage and 
the church at the corner of Water and Princess 
Sts., which was presented to the Trustees by 
his daughter Mrs. Massa Warner, through 
Mrs. Charlotte Shields, a granddaughter. 

The brief pastorate of Rev. Ambrose Rond- 
thaler, the son of Emmanuel was rather 
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uneventful. He served the congregation from 
April 1753 to May 1754. The interim between 
his pastorate and that of Rev. Francis F. Hagen 
was filled by various ministers from Bethlehem, 
Lititz and Lancaster. 


TENURE OF F. F. HAGEN 


With the advent of Rev. Hagen, a new era of 
spiritual interest and numerical growth dawns 
for the congregation. This pastorate begun at 
the time of the great epidemic of cholera, which 
spread through southern Pennsylvania in 1855. 
There were but two fatalities in the congrega- 
tion itself, but the epidemic seemed to have 
awakened a very deep sense of spiritual values. 
At about this same time deep religious experi- 
ences were being made in the large centers of 
population throughout the country. Especially 
did great blessing attend the spiritual labors 
and preaching of Charles G. Finney. The con- 
gregation at York derived a measure of inspira- 
tion from this general revivalistic trend, 
peculiarly so, since the pastor himself was so 
intensely infused with the spirit of evangelism. 
The Moravian Church has always been dis- 
tinctively evangelistic, and its pastors knew 
no limit of sacrifice in furthering the Gospel 
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of Christ, yet these marvelous modern awaken- 
ings furthered a new type of evangelism foreign 
to the quiet manners of the brethren, with the 
result that when Rev. Hagen adopted these 
unusual methods of approach, many of the 
members decisively demurred. So pronounced 
became the opposition to the so-called “revival 
meetings,” that the pastor was constrained to 
desire that the ‘‘quietists,” as he termed them, 
might learn that there were no new kinds of 
worship; but a more evident manifestation of 
the old power in a new form. The pastor per- 
sistently persevered in his evangelistic pro- 
gram, so that at the close of 1857 he reported 
that: ““Many have accepted the experimental 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus; 
but there are still others, who persist in their 
‘vain conversation,’ provoked by the traditions 
of the fathers.” Toward the latter part of Janu- 
ary, 1858, the pastor dedicated two days for 
complete personal fasting and prayer, that the 
Holy Spirit might be manifestly poured out 
upon the congregation. On the following Sun- 
day, his preaching was attended with great 
spiritual conviction among the people. At the 
evening service the church was crowded; and 
many bowed in tears, seeking peace long after 
the congregation was dismissed. As a result of 
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this definite policy of evangelism, more than 
fifty souls were added to the communicant 
membership of the congregation within two 
years. At the close of this exceptional pastorate 
the communicant membership of the congrega- 
tion numbered 178. This good and faithful 
pastor found time between his strenuous 
ministries to court the affections of a daughter 
of the congregation, Ellen Smyser, to whom he 
was united in marriage. 


CIVIL WAR PASTORATE 


The pastorate of the Rev. 8. Morgan Smith 
was significant, not only in that it was the one 
that extended throughout the period of the 
Civil War; but that it practically closes the 
work of the Church at its original location on 
Water and Princess Sts. and marks what can 
be termed the beginning of the English congre- 
gation. When Rev. Smith came to York, then a 
recent graduate of the Theological Seminary, 
the arrangement was as a temporary pastor. 
‘He proved, in many ways, to be a divinely 
appointed leader of the congregation. The 
change was occasioned by the appointment of 
Rev. F. F. Hagen to membership on the Pro- 
vincial Elders Conference of the Northern 
Province of the Moravian Church in America. 
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It came at the most critical time in the history 
of the nation, and so his pastorate was a time 
of crisis and hope within the congregation. On 
‘the 9th of April, 1862 he was united in mar- 
riage to Emma Fahs, the accomplished organist 
/ of the congregation, by the Rt. Rev. Peter 
Wolle. This proved to be a very blessed union. 

Throughout the first three years of this 
pastorate his ministries were public as well as 
congregational. Among the young men from his 
parish who enlisted in the service of the Union 
were: Henry Lanius, Lewis Smyser, Alexander 
Strickler, William McCauley, James Maguire, 
John Fahs, Hamilton Glessner, Andrew Gless- 
ner, William Fahs, and Charles Stubbins. In 
1864 Pastor Smith was made Chaplain of the 


~ 200th Regiment, Penna. Volunteers, in which 


capacity he served until the close of the war. 
The enlistment of the pastor in the service of 
his country does not seem to have materially 
affected his congregational ministries. In his 
absence the pulpit was filled by his predecessor, 
Rev. Francis F. Hagen, with occasional services 
by ministers from Bethlehem, Lititz and Lan- 
caster. The splendid spirit, strong christian 
character and wise tact of this southern lad 
who cast in his fortunes with the Union 
Government did much to preserve the unity 
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and stability of the congregation under condi- 
tions of national unrest and local transition. 
His diaries are strictly impersonal, but between 
the lines can be read his deep concern over the 
economic changes that seem at this time to 
have been threatening the very existence of the 
church at York. The presence of, more than 
15,000 Confederate soldiers in the city in 
1863, just before the battle of Gettysburg 
| greatly alarmed the congregation. They were 
peculiarly exercised over the demand made for 
$100,000.00 in cash, $50,000.00 worth of pro- 
visions, and hundreds of horses,—some of the 
rural members suffered especially from these 
demands; but his quiet courage, intensive sym- 
pathy and loyal patriotism exerted a tremen- 
dous influence not only in his congregation. 
but throughout his community as well. 
During the War, religious effort in the con- 
gregation was almost entirely superseded by 
community work for the army, and in hospital 
service. For quite a period in 1863, the evening 
services of the church were dispensed with. On 
the two Sundays immediately after the battle 
of Gettysburg no services were conducted. 
The pastor was doing hospital duty at Gettys- 
burg, and many of the congregation had driven 
to Gettysburg to view the recent battlefield. 
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Fear and excitement were rife. Some of the 
members moved their families and household 
effects to safer vicinities. Many of the homes of 
members were turned into daily sanctuaries of 
prayer, where neighbors and friends would 
gather and implore divine protection. Every- 
where, the pastor seemed to be at hand with 
cheer and encouragement. Thursday, Aug. 6th 
was set apart as a local day of Thanksgiving 
and Prayer, in which Bro. Smith seems to have 
been a guiding factor. 

One of the apparent convictions that grew 
out of this day’s celebrations was that the 
invasion of the neighborhood by the southern 
negroes, who had come to York for refuge, was 
making the present location of the church 
untenable. This situation combined with the 
general effects of war upon spiritual conditions 
became the occasion of great concern. So 
importune was the situation that a committee 
was appointed to look for appropriate lots, and 
report within two weeks. Aggressive evangel- 
ism was not practical at this time, on account of 
unsettled economic and political conditions. 

The pastor was devoutly evangelistic, but 
his methods of approach were more mild than 
those of his predecessor. He concentrated his 
efforts on a happy reconciliation between the 
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so called ‘“‘ultra-revivalists” and the “‘quietists,” 
who seemed to have formed two camps in the 
otherwise peaceful Moravian Zion. One of the 
means he adopted of effecting a “spiritual 
concord” was what he called “Social Prayer 
Meetings.” There were times when he deplored 
the lack of interest manifested; but the trend 
of these weekly services of prayer and fel- 
lowship was to cement the members more 
intimately together in the bonds of love and loy- 
valty. It was nothing but the strong persuasive 
/ personality of this devout pastor and his wife, 
- that held the members together in these trying 
and turbulent times. He served as pastor for 
more than a year and a half after the close of 
the War, and when in November, 1866, he 
accepted the call to the pastorate of Dover, 
Ohio, the congregation was filled with mis- 
givings and fear for the future welfare of 
their church. 
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NEW PROSPECTS IN A NEW 
LOCATION 


THE CHANGE IS DECIDED 


ITH the appointment of the Rt. 

Rev. Henry Shultz as pastor of the 

congregation, it was generally felt 
that the riper years and fuller experience of 
a Bishop of the Church would give a prestige 
to the congregation, that would insure 
development. 

Bishop and Mrs. Elisabeth (Wolter) Shultz 
assumed their duties under the stress of a sad 
bereavement. On the 22d of November their 
invalid daughter Annie, aged 12, was relieved 
of her earthly sufferings. This bereavement 
was the occasion for a manifestation of deep 
sympathy on the part of the congregation for 
the pastor’s family. He freely gives expression, 
in his diaries, to his appreciation for the extreme 
kindness of members and friends. 

This pastorate was to begin a new epoch in 
the annals of the corigregation. The necessity 
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for changing the location of the church became 
increasingly apparent to a majority of the 
members; and on Christmas Day, 1866, a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of the brethren 
Capt. Henry Lanius, George Heckert and H. 
Latimer were appointed to negotiate a site near 
the center of the city. The committee reported 
to Church Council held Jan. 21st that the 
Leitner property on N. Duke St., witha front- 
age of 71 ft. and a depth of 240 ft., was avail- 
able for purchase at the sum of $4,125.00. ““No 
opposition was expressed, and it was unani- 
mously resolved to instruct the committee to 
complete the contemplated purchase.” How- 
ever, decided apprehension was felt over the 
opposition which later arose to change the 
location of the church. Nevertheless, solici- 
tation was at once undertaken for means to 
pay for the lot, and toward the erection of a 
church edifice. By March of the year 1867, 
$5,000.00 was secured. 

The last services were held in the old church 
on Easter Sunday, April 21, 1867. Bishop 
Shultz writes: “At 7 p. m. I preached with sad 
feelings the last sermon in the old church toa 
large and variously affected audience, and many 
tears of natural regret were shed in view of the 
contemplated razing of 7 old church, in order 
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to embody it in the new.” A petition was 
circulated protesting the tearing down of the 
old church, but operations incident to the 
reconstruction of the church on the new site 
had already begun. 

During the building of the new church, 
services were conducted variously in the lecture 
room of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, at the 
parsonage, (the old ‘“Gemeinhaus”) and at the 
County Court House. Unfortunately the Build- 
ing Committee proceeded with the construction 
of the new church without reference to the 
Church Council. This action gave rise to 
decided differences of opinion, both as regarded 
policy and manner of building. In the end only 
a Church Auditorium was built, but this was 
fortunately made sufficiently high so as to permit 
of a two-story reconstruction later. The solici- 
tation for help in the erection of the church 
from the Northern Province of the Moravian 
Church resulted in the collection of but 
$607.44. This solicitation was later completed 
by the Rev. William Henry Rice, successor 
to Bishop Shultz, whose solicitations netted 
$1,654.39. Before the new church was com- 
pleted Bishop Shultz was transferred to Naza- 
reth, Pa. He preached his farewell sermon, 
May 10th, 1868 and administered the Lord’s 
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Supper at the parsonage. His last services were 
the marriage of Charles F. Keech to Annie 
Ellen Immel, the baptism of the bride and her 
sister Amanda Jane Immel, and confirmation of 
Susan Rupp, Eleanore Fishel, James Fishel and 
Howard Wantz. 


CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCH 


Rev. W. H. Rice began his labors as pastor, 
May 30, 1868. His first responsibility was 
setting apart the new church for the worship 
of the Lord. The services connected with the 
opening of the church continued for two weeks 
from the consecration service, Oct. 25, 1868. 
The following brethren were in attendance: 
Bishops Shultz, Nazareth, Pa., and David 
Bigler, Lancaster, Pa., the Revs. Sylvester 
Wolle, Bethlehem, Pa., Amadeus Reinke, New 
York City, N. Y., and Joseph Fahs, Allentown, 
Pa., with the local pastors, the Revs. W. L. 
Baum, St. Paul’s Lutheran; A. H. Lochman, 
Christ Lutheran; N. S. Buckingham, First 
M. E.; I. C. Smith, First United Brethren and 
Dr. Thomson of the Protestant Episcopal. 
The lay brethren, Col. Baer, of Lancaster, Pa., 
and “Father” Beck, of Lititz, Pa., were also in 
attendance, and addressed the Lovefeast Mon- 
day, Oct. 26th. The consecration of the Church 
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was made by Bishop Shultz, while the sermon 
was delivered by Bishop Bigler. The addresses 
at the evening service were made by the Revs. 
Fahs and Reinke. The afternoon sermon was 
preached by Rev. Sylvester Wolle. Subsequent 
sermons were delivered by the Revs. S. Morgan 
Smith of Dover, Ohio; F. F. Hagen, New Dorp, 
Staten Island, N. Y.; and F. W. Knauss, Mora- 
via, Iowa. The first wedding sanctified in the 
new church was that of Thomas Meyers with 
Anna Lanius, the daughter of Henry Lanius, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


THE PROVINCIAL SYNOD OF 1870 

A large responsibility was assumed by 
the congregation when it entertained the 
Provincial Synod beginning May 25, 1870. 
This synod was composed of more than eighty 
members, with Bishop Bigler as President and 
Rev. Rice as Secretary. The Synodal Sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. E. T. Kluge, Lititz, 
Pa. 

The year following the adjournment of the 
York Synod, the erection of a new parsonage 
was begun adjoining the church. By March 
1872, this building was ready for occupancy. 
By the time Rev. Rice had reduced the indebt- 
edness of the church to $3,500.00, in 1876, 
he was transferred to the pastorate of the Naza- 
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reth Congregation. There were many trying 
conditions for this young pastor to meet, but 
he solved all problems tactfully, and secured 
for the congregation a very positive material 
and spiritual development. 


UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE CENTURY 


Six pastorates mark this period. That of the 
Rev. Jesse Blickensderfer, who served the con- 
gregation for less than two years, was rather 
negative and uneventful in character. The 
ministry of the Rev. L. F. Kampmann, which 
begun July 13, 1878, was more significant and 
fruitful. Both he and his wife were greatly 
beloved. His noteworthy achievement was the 
reconstruction of the high interior of the church, 
thus securing both a second floor church audi- 
torium, and a Bible School, or ‘“‘Lecture”” Room. 
The health of Rev. Kampmann failed so greatly 
that he was compelled to retire before he was 
able to enjoy the fruits of his labors, surviving 
his pastorate at York, by less than two months. 

The rededication of the newly reconstructed 
church took place on the occasion of the installa- 
tion of Rev. E. J. Shields as pastor, Aug. 31, 
1884. The service was in charge of the Rev. C. 
C. Lanius, a son of this congregation, and at 
this time pastor of the congregation at Grace- 
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ham, Md. The gallery, which had previously 
accommodated the organ and choir gave place to 
the main floor of the Auditorium, the organ 
being placed in the choir loft, behind the 
rostrum. In 1887 the borough of York was 
incorporated into a city, and the congregation 
to a great extent shared in the growth and 
prosperity of the community. This most suc- 
cessful pastorate was brought to an untimely 
conclusion by the illness and death of the pas- 
tor, who was taken to Bethlehem, Pa., for 
interment. . 

In 1890 he was succeeded by the Rev. J. J. 
Ricksecker, who ministered to the spiritual 
needs of the congregation for a little more than 
a year. From 1891-1897 the congregation was 
served by the Rev. Samuel Blum. During this 
pastorate the church was again remodeled and 
the organ transferred to the south of the chancel. 
The records for this pastorate are very limited, 
and there seems to have been only slight numer- 
ical growth, but it was none the less a success- 
ful pastorate. The community appeal of Rev. 
Blum was decidedly strong, and he secured for 
the congregation a prestige such as it had in 
few other ministries. 

One of the most happy of pastorates was that 
of the Rev. E. S. Hagen, son of the former pas- 
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tor, Francis F. Hagen. He entered upon his 
ministry, Wednesday, April 21, 1897, preach- 
ing his introductory sermon, the following 
Sunday. Until Oct. 1, 1901, there was a net gain 
of forty communicants, and an increase in the 
contributions to missions and benevolences of 
400%, while the resources for the expenses of 
the congregation were more than doubled. 
During this pastorate a new Kimball organ was 
installed, being placed as formerly in the choir 
loft back of the pulpit. The old organ was 
removed to the Faith Presbyterian Church on 
N. Duke St., where it is yet in use. 


19TH CENTURY PASTORATES 


Immediately upon the removal of Bro. 
Hagen to Lititz, Pa., Rev. Thomas W. Shields, 
a brother of the late pastor E. J. Shields, 
entered upon his ministry. While not directly 
effecting this congregation a significant event 
of this pastorate was the organization of the 
Bethany Mission in the eastern section of the 
city into a Moravian Congregation. Rev. Leon 
G. Luckenbach who had been serving the Mis- 
sion, became the first pastor. This Mission was 
the outgrowth of the earnest labors of “Judge” 
David Fahs, and his fellow worker Prof. Car- 
ner, a Presbyterian, who interested themselves 
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in the spiritual welfare of neglected people of 
gypsy extraction, near what was known as 
Freystown. It was during this pastorate that 
Bro. S. Morgan Smith, who had served this 
congregation as its pastor from 1861-1866, 
passed the bounds of this life, in California, 
Easter Sunday, April 12, 1903. The funeral was 
conducted by the pastor the Rev. Thomas W. 
Shields, who was assisted by the Revs. L. G. 
Luckenbach, pastor of Bethany Mission, E. S. 
Hagen, pastor at Lititz, Pa., C. D. Kreider, of 
Nazareth, Pa., and by Bishop Edward Rond- 
thaler, pastor at Winston-Salem, N, C., who 
preached the sermon. Interment was made at 
Prospect Hill Cemetery ‘in the presence of an 
immense concourse of people.” After the 
relinquishment of his pastoral labors at Dover, 
O., in 1871, he returned to York, where 
he established himself in business. Bro. Shields 
writes of him that he became a veritable pas- 
toral assistant, serving as Superintendent of the 
Sunday-school for more than twenty years, and 
as member of the Board of Trustees for almost 
thirty years. He always assisted the pastor in 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper. He 
represented the congregation at the synods of 
his denomination, and for some years was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Linden 
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NEW PROSPECTS IN A NEW LOCATION 


Hall Seminary , The pastorate of Rev. T. W. 
Shields was one of devout and earnest spiritu- 
ality. While not statistically noteworthy, it was 
rich in manifestations of deep congregational 
interest, and sacrificial service. 

The longest pastorate in the history of the 
congregation was that of the Rev. Christian 
Weber, who served the church from Dec. 20, 
1908 to June 11, 1922. During these years the 
exterior of the church as well as its interior was 
greatly beautified. The church auditorium was 
remodeled, and artistically decorated. The 
organ was equipped with a water motor, and 
later with an electric motor, and transferred to 
to the north side of the chancel. This was refur- 
_nished with a new walnut altar, and pulpit 
equipment together with a baptistry. New 
windows were dedicated, an especially beautiful 
one in memory of $. Morgan Smith adorning 
the chancel and oné im memory of Beauchamp | 
Smith in the front of the church. “City heat 
and an indirect lighting system were installed. 
The Primary Rooms were converted into 
a classroom, pastor’s study and a library; 
and an annex toaccommodate the Primary Class, 
and the Zinzendorf Bible Class was erected. 
Very striking activity was manifested by the 
pastor during these years, and the material 
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resources of the congregation showed decided 
gains; but there is comparatively little record 
of special activities on the part of the member- 
ship, or of any appreciable net numerical 
growth. 

_ The congregation is at present under the 
spiritual leadership of the Rev. S. C. Albright, 
who was installed into the pastorate of this 
parish by the Rev. G. Mac Shultz, pastor of the 
Bethany Moravian Church, this city, Sept. 12, 
1922. The construction of an annex to the 
church, with a view to the development of 
young peoples’ programs of work has character- 
ized this pastorate. This addition consists of a 
modern kitchen, a more commodious Beginners 
and Primary Department of the Bible School, 
a Recreation Hall, which will also serve as a 
Junior and Intermediate Department of the 
School, an enlarged Choir Room, together with 
more practical arrangements for the comfort of 
the members. This has effected a more thorough 
organization of the congregation, so that at 
present there are more definite groupings for 
the activities of all ages and classes of the entire 
membership. The present communicant member- 
ship of 230 is the highest so far attained by 
the congregation. 
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Cuapter XII 


PRESENT CONGREGATIONAL ACTIVI 
TIES AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


EQUIPMENT 


HE church is equipped for religious and 
OF coc service as it never has been in its 

history. There are adequate apartments 
for the various departments of the church, 
devoted to christian instruction, that will 
accomplish the task of the church for many 
years to come. There is, however, a sensible 
need of furnishings that will permit the use of 
these apartments for the practical administra- 
tion of programs of christian education. A sys- 
tem of curtains is needed to secure the privacy 
of the classes, especially for the lower grades 
of the Bible or Church School. Most modernly 
equipped churches provide rooms, such as 
maintain in the Public School System but 
unless the Church proper is used as an assembly 
room, or where circumstances allow, a special 
Bible School Auditorium is available, the 
opportunity for a general worship period 
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is practically eliminated. This congregation 
seeks to preserve the ideal of worship in the 
programs of christian education for its youth, 
especially where there are so many, upon whom 
the church has little claim, and who make the 
Bible School hour the single opportunity for 
worship on the Lord’s Day. Ours is a down- 
town church, and since the old Moravian 
families are fast becoming extinct, it is vitally 
necessary for us to provide an equipment that 
will compare favorably with that of other 
down-town churches, where the equipment is 
modern and complete. A nursery would be 
extremely practical for the accommodation of 
the babies and little children brought to the 
Bible School, but we have only limited furnish- 
ings. Properly constructed tables for hand- 
work would greatly facilitate the work among 
the beginners and the primary scholars. Then 
the Recreation Hall stands ready for service as 
a Junior and Intermediate Department of the 
Bible School. This splendid adjunct to the work 
of the church has been the means of interesting 
a large number of young people, most of whom 
have no settled connection with any other 
church. 

The commodious church kitchen has been 
completely equipped by the Mite Society of the 
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congregation. There may be occasion to argue 
the propriety of such a department in the 
program of the church, but it is an unques- 
tioned means of interesting not a few, who can 
be interested in noother way, and it makes possi- 
ble social contacts which are of vital conse- 
quence to the church. Besides the celebration 
of our time honored custom of holding Love- 
feasts, makes a church kitchen indispensable. 

The pastor’s office or study is cheerful and 
comfortable, and will lend large possibilities to 
the work as it is more perfectly equipped for 
the advancement of congregational interests. 

The Choir room and former Zinzendorf 
Classroom, both lend themselves to various 
phases of church work, as they can be appro- 
priately furnished. 

The old kitchen, which had been in the base- 
ment of the church is splendidly adapted for 
Scout work, but the large troop which the 
congregation patronizes is uncomfortably 
crowded into these quarters. There should be 
some provision made for a larger meeting 
place, and accommodations for the hand-work 
and the nature studies, which the boys are 
accumulating. 

The Sanctuary itself is churchly and restful, 
and contributes greatly to the spirit of worship. 
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The organ is delightfully sweet in tone, but it 
is manifesting.the stress of time. The windows 
are beautifully tinted, and each is symbolized, 
and sacred to the memory of former members or 
pastors. The choir room windows are dedi- 
cated to all former and future pastors. 


CONGREGATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In reality, the establishment of the Sunday- 
school antedates the organization of the congre- 
gation, since Abraham Bueninger conducted 
classes for the children in religious instruction 
as early as 1747. This was contemporary with 
the Parochial School begun in the home of 
Leonard Immel near Grantley. The Church 
School, as it should properly be called, is so 
completely a part of the congregation that it 
can hardly be considered separately. This depart- 
ment of the church has at present an enrollment 
of over 200, inclusive of the Home Department, 
and infants under three years of age, registered 
on the Cradle Roll. The work of the school is 
administered by an Executive Board of fivemem- 
bers, with C. F. Kaufman as superintendent and 
the pastor as ex-officio member. Twelve teach- 
ers, eight officers, and a well organized Orches- 
tra serve under the jurisdiction of this board. 
The annual budget of the school, including its 
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contributions to Home and Foreign Missions, 
as well as the Church Building Fund is about 
$1,000.00. 

The first auxiliary society of the congregation 
came into being when in 1835, Rev. Charles 
VanVleck organized the “‘Guild of the Cent.” 
This soon developed into what has since been 
called the ‘‘Mite Society;” and from that time 
has had an unbroken existence. The entire con- 
gregation with their friends are eligible to mem- 
bership in this society, but the ladies administer 
its business, and secure the material resources, 
which are usually devoted to the repair and 
furnishing of the parsonage. Two bed-rooms, 
the bath and parlor, together with all floor 
coverings are completely furnished for the home 
of the minister. 

The Rev. William Henry Rice, in 1870 
organized the first brotherhood in the congre- 
gation, under the name of “The Brother's 
Christian Association.” This continued for 
some years after Rev. Rice left York. It was 
later reorganized into an Usher’s Association, 
which rendered most commendable service to 
the church; and finally in 1922, a rechris- 
tening gave to the church the ““Men’s Brother- 
hood,” under the presidency of C. Elmer Smith. 
The men are doing the duties of an Usher’s 
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Association, and at-the same time branching 
out into wider fields of labor. 

The Sunshine Guild, a grouping of young 
women of the church, corresponding to that of 
the Brotherhood, takes the place of a King’s 
Daughters Organization, performing the duties 
commonly undertaken by such societies. They 
have been scattering cheer and sunshine, not 
only to the sick and aged, but to the children 
and the shut-ins. Their annual day of worship 
is Mother’s Day, when special efforts are 
extended to beautify the recognition of 
motherhood. 

The first Y. P. S. C. E. was organized during 
the pastorate the Rev. J. J. Ricksecker, in 1890, 
and continued a vital factor among the young 
people until 1910, when it was discontinued. 
It was revived in 1924, with Miss Carolyn 
McBlain as the first President. Prosperity, at 
once, attended the efforts of the young people. 
In 1925 an Intermediate Y. P. S. C. E. was 
organized, which was, likewise, successful. — 
Finally in 1926 a Junior Society was devel- 
oped. These groups, together with the two 
C. E. Societies of Bethany Moravian Church, 
and the one from Olivet Mission formed them- 
selves into a Moravian City Y. P. S. C. E. 
Union, with the purpose of furthering Home 
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and Foreign mission programs, and to promote 
a fraternal spirit among the Moravian young 
people of York. 

The Camp Fire Girls came into existence, in 
1923, in the hope that adolescent girls not other- 
wise influenced might find a point of contact 
with the church, and find a channel of service 
and character building through this institution. 
The group has rendered commendable service, 
and is enjoying an encouraging growth. The 
same facts might be mentioned in connection 
with the organization of a Troop of Boy Scouts, 
which was effected in 1926. 

All of these organizations are co-related 
through what is known as “‘The Supervisory 
Board,” in whose hands rests the entire social 
program of the church. Not only does this 
Board endeavor to co-ordinate the work of all 
the societies, so that there is a minimum of 
conflict, but it provides supervision for all 
recreational programs, and arranges for the 
emphasis of spiritual values generally. This 
Board reports regularly to the Board of 

Trustees, the board of highest authority in the 
congregation. This is the board of final appeal 
in all administrative functions. 

A Stewardship Committee responsible to 
the Church Council of the congregation, admin- 
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isters a fund, the interest of which provides 
assistance for’ the needy of the congregation. 
Another Committee, which has been serving 
the denomination as well as the congregation w# 
under the efficient leadership of S. Fahs Smith bet 
is the Larger Life Foundation Committee. Its “~ 
office has been to stabilize the various institu- 
tions of the Moravian Church, such as the 
Church Schools, Home and Foreign Missions, 
and the Sustentation Fund, which provides as 
adequate an income as possible for the retired 
ministers and widows of the church. This Com- 
mittee is charged with the responsibility of 
securing $15,000.00 in the congregation, 
$11,000.00 of which has already been secured. 
Its work is not temporary, but should continue 
as a permanent point of contact between the 
denomination and the congregation in the inter- 
ests of the institutions of the church, and the 
spiritual progress of Moravians everywhere. 


SOCIAL PROGRAMS 


Occasionally the church is charged with 
secular tendencies, which critics presume will 
hinder the accomplishment of its spiritual mis- 
sion. The objective of the church is the redemp- 
tion of the human soul, and in just so far as is 
possible, the servant is privileged to follow the 
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methods of the Master for the achievement of 
this end. In the Holy Scriptures we are told 
that Christ attended parties and weddings, 
giving them the endorsement of his personal 
approval; furnished the common people food; 
made their bodies strong; provided means for 
the payment of their material obligations; and 
imparted cultural information; as well as 
devoting time to preaching the Gospel. 

This congregation has sought to emulate the 
Master in providing a comprehensive program 
of effort which accomplishes for the common 
people just what the Divine Master achieved 
for the common people of His day. It is not 
vital that we always secure returns which can 
be estimated in dollars or cents, or even by 
actual numerical gains. The satisfaction should 
be supreme in the knowledge that a wider circle 
of souls has been influenced by the social pro- 
grams of the church than could possibly have 
been reached by a limited program of Gospel 
preaching. 

A recreational program without adequate 
supervision, or spiritual contact may not justify 
the effort; yet a congregation wisely dedicated 
to the task of securing clean sport, fair play and 
healthy bodies for the youth under the atmos- 
phere of the church is unquestionably doing 
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what Christ did, and is unmistakably laying 
the foundations of spiritual integrity, and 
eternal salvation. 

That there have been spiritual values attend- 
ing the encouragement of recreational programs 
has been evidenced in the interest of the young 
people in Christian Endeavor, and in the mid- 
week prayer meetings, which have been 
attended most largely by young people, many 
of whom have no connection with the church. 

There has also been material and numerical 
returns to the congregation which should 
justify this social effort of the congregation as a 
means of grace, and not merely an attempt to 
provide a place to play. 

The practical equipment of the church has 
encouraged suppers, bazaars, entertainments, 
and the like, affording opportunity for the 
criticism that such social programs make the 
Church a “den of thieves,” rather than a 
**House of Prayer.” Men and women to be won 
for Christ must be reached by the church, and 
while the materialistic motive must not become 
paramount, there is no means of reaching the 
non-churched folk, so practical as these public 
functions. Besides it must be admitted that 
there are many church members who will serve 
the Master through these channels of church 
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work, who cannot be gained for service in any 
other manner. 

Group gatherings of a social nature have 
been encouraged by the church, so that in a 
single year there has been a contact with over 
500 young people, more than three-fourths of 
the number having no connection with this 
congregation, and many having‘no church con- 
nection whatsoever. In most instances there 
has followed a practical pastoral contact. 


NUMERICAL PROGRESS 


Much of the social effort extended has not 
resulted in actual gains to the church; and there 
has been effort that justified hopes of church 
accession, that has not materialized as rapidly 
as might have been expected. But on the whole 
there has been much occasion for gratification. 

The actual membership of the congregation 
in good financial and communicant standing at 
the beginning of the year 1927 was higher than 
at any time in the history of the congregation. 
This, in spite of the fact that there are no 
children of full Moravian parentage in the 
congregation, and only 17 under communicant 
age of recent or partial Moravian parentage. 

The prospects for further numerical increase 
is bright. More than 100% of those attending 
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the sessions of the Bible School are non-Mora- 
vian. There is a ““prospect list” of one hundred 
persons in the hands of the pastor. 

Membership appeals by the congregation 
itself, and a more general cooperation with the 
pastor in Evangelistic Programs, are vitally 
essential to the numerical progress of the 
church. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES 


As early as 1847 mention was made of the 
existence of Trust Funds for the benefit of the 
congregation. These funds have: increased to 
the amount of $27,866.69 with an annual 
interest of $1,675.00. This sum may seem to 
indicate a large income for the church, but when 
considered in the face of an annual budget of 
approximately $10,000.00 for local expenses, 
the conclusion must be reached that a tremen- 
dous responsibility rests upon the 230 communi- 
cant members to cancel obligations of fully 
$8,000.00 annually, all benevolent contribu- 
tions excepted. This means that an annual 
per capita contribution of $30.00 on the average 
is necessary for the adequate maintenance of 
the congregation. This per capita is never an 
assessment, but voluntary, and is somewhat 
lessened through the efforts of the organiza- 
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tions within the church, and by the material 
efforts of the membership. 

The report of the congregation for the year 
1926, shows that the benevolences totaled 
$3,000.00 for the year. There is a building fund 
indebtedness of $2,800.00, which should be 
speedily cancelled. 


* 


CHURCH EXTENSION WORK 


Various explanations may be made for the 
failure of the Moravian Church to develop 
more extensively in the past. The smallness of 
the church may be attributed to the failure of 
Zinzendorf’s ideals of christian federation, 
promulgated more than a century in advance of 
his time; or it may be laid to the door of the 
short sighted policies of church administration 
and discipline of the “fathers;” or the inability 
of the pioneer evangelists in America to conserve 
the fruits of their labors or their extreme reticence 
to allow any manner of ecclesiastical work that 
savored of advertisement or competition. 

At the present the church is not handicapped 
by any of these considerations, but we are 
suffering at the present time from lost prestige, 
which is difficult to regain. That the church 
has always failed to take advantage of all possi- 
ble opportunities is frequently as true at the 
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present time as it was in the past. We fear 
that an opening for the church into a new field 
of labor may be a transgression on the preroga- 
tives of some other denomination; or that there 
may be a danger of overchurching the com- 
munity through an especial evangelistic or exten- 
sion program; or that by a liberal inauguration of 
an initial extension effort a community of souls 
hungering and thirsting for Gospel ministrations 
may be spoiled; or the limitations of our ecclesias- 
tical polities may prevent church extension. 
Theexistence of Bethany Moravian Church is 
a tribute to the faith of one man, who believed 
that the office of the church was to minister 
regardless of returns, save the teaching of the 
Gospel truth to men and women “out of 
Christ.” This congregation may never be 
materially independent, but the good that has 
been accomplished both in behalf of individuals 
and of the city of York can never be estimated. 
In..-1925, the Senior Y.. PP. SC. Bi -oe 
this congregation interested itself in the 
unchurched community of a land development 
outside the city limits, known as ‘* Villa Green.” 
Eighty families were found to be without 
religious connection, and measurably interested 
in the establishment of a christian mission. 


The young people encouraged the holding of a 
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Bible School in private homes. During the sum- 
mer of 1926 a tent was secured, and under the 
able leadership of the Rev. Theodore Reinke, 
the pastor of the Bethany Moravian Church, 
the efforts began to bear fruit. Two lots were 
bought and paid for with the money secured 
and contributed by the people themselves. 
Having accomplished this much, they immedi- 
atey undertook to secure the erection of a 
church edifice, where they might be able to 
worship God. They have succeeded in accumu- 
lating within the past few months almost 
$500.00, so that the congregation which is 
now being organized may have a church home 
before the winter. The numerical gains have 
not been large; but there is a future for the 
church in this community if there is a faith 
large enough to grasp the opportunity. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Moravian Church has ever stressed the 
education of the youth. It has provided, with 
keen foresight, the secular as well as the 
spiritual training of the young. Through not a 
few pastorates, the Moravian Congregation at 
York has taken the initiative in programs of 
christian education. It fathered the Commu- 
nity School of Religious Education in the city, 
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and its present pastor was the first Dean of the 
school, serving for more than three years, 
successfully. 

The weakness of the congregation has been 

\ its failure to provide positive tasks of service for 

\ the youth that would adequately qualify them 
'for practical ministry in the church. Ordinarily 
it has been necessary to attain middle aged 
maturity before active service in the church 
has been recognized. The enthusiasm and 
vivacity of youth was most frequently regarded 
as an effervescence that was necessary to curb, 
rather than to foster. 

In the 175 years of the life of the church, 
only three of the sons of the congregation have 
been ordained into the christian ministry. One 
of these, Joseph Fahs, became a Lutheran 
clergyman, the second, Charles C. Lanius was 
at first a pastor, subsequently becoming Prin- 
cipal of Nazareth Hall Military Academy; 
while the third, D. Hayes Keech, withdrew 
from the active pastorate, after serving a single 
appointment for about ten years. 

It is essential if we would win the youth toa 
fruitful relationship with the church to deal 
with them in the terms of the four-fold life. 
We must concern ourselves with their physical 


and social well being, as well as with their 
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educational and spiritual natures. We must 
plan and provide adequate facilities for every 
means of approach that will enable us to claim 
them for the church: and through these chan- 
nels win them to a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. 


CONCLUSION 


This little volume is not meant to be a recital 
of glory that has been sought and lost, but a 
challenge to faith in the possibilities for achieve- 
ment that are larger, greater and more hopeful 
than ever before. The attainments of those, 
who through the years labored through fail- 
ure, must be the inspiration to the present 
generation to toil on until the ideals and pray- 
ers of the fathers shall have been achieved 
beyond their most venturesome expectations. 
To thus arouse the church loyalty, enthusi- 
asm and faith is indeed practical ministry, and 
cannot be in vain. 
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George Neisser, Asst): 0c. e420 es ee ees 1756-1757 
Jobo Friedrich Schlegel... 0.0. 1757-1767 
Melchoir Schmidt, Asst. ....6............ 1758-1764 
Henry Lindemeyer, Asst................. 1764-1765 
Saniser Pere: Agee ie or che crc ccc en oke aes we 1765-1767 
Otto Christian Krogstrupp............... 1767-1773 
Plenry Lindemeyet eis see vs dems yeas 1773-1774 
Jonan Shwetechawpt . 0.0 2 ees 1774-1775 
Ramoree Die iaee ) oo I Se cpa oe Wate ce 1775-1784 
POR PROGR kU GE pl Neate a es 1784-1786 
Abrahdm Reinke. Stoo 6 sec ae. 1786-1790 
John Roth (died during this pastorate)... .. . 1790-1791 
Budwie Pinebenien sion cos tukuie coe sie oe 1791-1795 
Ludwig Friedrich Boehler................. 1795-1798 
John Mother 5 Seb ee adhe an bee 1798-1806 
Jobst Martin Beck eis Ws oon he aes 1806-1808 
Emmanuel: Rondthalet ii). ss ke aes 1808-1819 
Clonetah tine Miler oc) Ges ud nay 1819-1820 
Abraham Reinke, Jr ii ooh Or Ge ay ey 1820-1821 


APPENDIX 
wecnp) Meredrich ‘Loefler o.oo 1821-1827 
moni Ringe. of edn eo EELS 1827-1832 
Pememsaly Donen oy Sse ts OS A 1832-1835 
Ramee VERY HECK Ps nce ale ls oda 1835-1837 
Myamiaey benmert,, 2 oe eta ela 1837-1847 
MAME EIIED ce DISD. ee kc buaces Bite se 1847-1853 
Prmmrone Bondthalet oy. ec dae et 1853-1854 
eR ate is es 8 he ec sien ee aici 1854-1861 
PROPOSED. os coe a od wed de ps Bice 1861-1866_—— 

Henry Shultg...2...... A ee Ee Se eae 1866-1868 
Mima remy Rice. 9) 0 es KOs esa 1868-1876 
Jenne Biickensdet fer. oo 5 oo sobs ce wns ees 1876-1878 
Ree BING 5 ik a Lh Ye via aio eraiannn Se 1878-1884 
Elisha J. Shields (died during this pastorate) 1884-1889 
MCR EE 20 oie a. whe soy Ever 1889-1891 
pee EEN ety ig! Soe rN 1891-1897 
emma TI AOEES 000, ST. Ns Sp isla Sete rh ae « 1897-1901 
Thomas W. Shields.............. see a 1901-1908 
Grrintiam Webel oa Pe ee slcche den ek 1908-1922 
S. C. Albright... .. Frag GR see Wak ES RAR Me 1922- 


Board of Trustees 


C. Elmer Smith, Pres. 44x Af 
S. Fahs Smith, Vice- oe ma 
J. J. Small, Sec’y* " 
Walter Wantz, Treas. 
William A. Shive.' 
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